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Mr. ARTHUR E. P. B. WEIGALL, the 
Inspector-General of Upper Egypt for the 
Egyptian Government’s Department of Anti- 
quities, contributed an article to the August 
Nineteenth Century and After on “The 
Morality of Excavation,” which will interest 
many archeologists. Mr. Weigall is very 
often asked, he says, “ by travellers in Egypt, 
why it is that the excavation of ancient 
tombs is permitted. Surely, they say, the 
dead ought to be left to rest in peace. How 
would we like it were foreigners to come to 
England and ransack our graveyards? Is it 
not a sacrilege to expose to view once more 
the sepulchres and the mummies of the 
Pharaohs ?” 





er, Ses 
“Questions of this kind,” says Mr. Weigall, 
“suggesting disapprobation of some of the 
primary actions of archeology, were at first 
inclined to take the breath away ”; but they 
were asked in good faith, and the article 
proceeds to deal with them seriously. ‘“ The 
main argument,” says the writer, “in favour 
of the excavation of tombs by archeologists 
is easily stated. The careful opening of an 
ancient Egyptian sepulchre saves for science 
information and antiquities which otherwise 
would inevitably be scattered to the four 
winds of heaven by native plunderers. In 
spite of the strenuous efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, a considerable amount 
of robbery takes place in the ancient 
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cemeteries. ‘Tombs are rifled, coffins are 
broken open, mummies torn to pieces in 
the search for gold, heavy objects smashed 
into portable fragments, and valuable papyri 
ripped into several parts to be apportioned 
among the thieves. It will not be easy for 
the reader to picture in his mind the disorder 
of a plundered tomb. There lies the over- 
turned sarcophagus, there sprawls the dead 
body with the head rent from the shoulders, 
there are the shattered remains of priceless 
vases believed by the robbers to have been 
of no great value. It is as though the place 
had been visited at full moon by demented 
monkeys.” Mr. Weigall proceeds to compare 
this dreadful state of things with scientific 
excavation, and conclusively proves his case. 
He goes on to discuss the reasons for opening 
tombs where no illegal robbery is to be feared, 
and we venture to think that all archeologists 
will heartily agree with him. The whole 
article is most interesting in its treatment of 
a somewhat novel aspect of excavation work. 


¢ ¢ 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has recently 
made several acquisitions of considerable im- 
portance in the Department of Metalwork. 
At the recent Taylor sale five objects of great 
rarity and beauty were fortunately secured. 
Of these, perhaps the most noticeable is a 
small pendant reliquary in the form of a 
plaque, with a figure of St. Catherine in 
brilliant translucent enamel on silver, set in 
a silver-gilt frame. . It is probably the work 
of a craftsman of Cologne in the late four- 
teenth century. An Elizabethan tazza, also 
purchased at the same sale, is the most 
remarkable of recent additions to the collec- 
tions of English silver. The tazza is in silver- 
gilt, the foot is finely repoussé, and chased 
with masks and groups of fruit; the bowl is 
engraved with arabesque foliage, and has a 
raised boss in the centre, which is decorated 
with the head of a warrior. It bears the 
London hall-mark for 1564-65, end the 
design shows the influence of the German 
craftsmen who were working it “aziand 
during the sixteenth century. 


Of the objects acquired otherwise than +t the 
Taylor sale, the most important is a salt-:ellar 
of 1664, which was formerly on loan in the 
Museum, and is well known to collectors. 
25 
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It is square in plan, with an elevation some- 
what in the form of an hour-glass, and has 
four scroll-work arms projecting from the 
upper surface. Plain salt-cellars of a similar 
type are in the possession of Winchester 
College, the Clothworkers’ Company, and 
the Corporation of Portsmouth ; but the 
example acquired by the Museum is distin- 
guished from them by its decoration of 
acanthus foliage, which is carried out in 
the rich style of the Restoration period. It 
represents the last form of the ceremonial 
salt-cellar, which was finally to disappear 
before the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 


Two other recent. acquisitions of English 
work may be mentioned. One is a plain 
two-handled cup and cover made by Richard 
Bayley and bearing the London hall-mark for 
1719-20. The other is a steel key with 
delicately chiselled and engraved barrels and 
wards, and a pierced bow with the crowned 
cipher of William III. The key is a fine 
example of the work for which English 
smiths at the end of the seventeenth century 
were renowned. 


The Department has also acquired a pair of 
candlesticks of silver cast and chased, which 
bear the Paris mark for 1714-15, and are 
examples of the finest work of the time. This 
acquisition is of special importance, as the 
Museum is not rich in French silver, although 
it has the advantage of the loan of a fine 
series from that generous benefactor to the 
Museum, Mr. J. H. Fitzhenry. Of other 
examples of Continental work, the most 
noteworthy is a charming example of a 
pectoral cross in silver-gilt; it is German, 
of the fifteenth century, and probably once 
contained a piece of the true Cross. These 
new acquisitions are exhibited for the present 
in the West Hall, Room 48. 


Two chests, recently added to the collection 
of ironwork, are exhibited in Room 21a. 
The first is entirely of iron, of very unusual 
form and decoration, possibly Flemish work 
of the first half of the sixteenth century ; the 
second, of wood with wrought-iron mounts, 
dated 1716, a typical example of a West- 
phalian chest. 


The J/lustrated London News of August 10 
contained a number of illustrations (some in 
colour) of the prehistoric drawings in the 
Altamira cave, reproduced by permission 
from La Caverne d’ Altamira a Santillane, 
by Monsieur Emile Cartailhac and the Abbé 
Henri Breuil. The same issue of our con- 
temporary also , contained a considerable 
number of illustrations of the remains of 
Roman buildings which have been brought 
to light at Ostia. 


The recently issued annual Blue Book of 
the British Museum gives interesting par- 
ticulars of the year’s acquisitions. The 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties has been unusually fortunate, having 
obtained at least three accessions of first- 
rate importance. One of these is a very fine 
sepulchral relief of the fourth century B.c. of 
exceptional size ; another is the bronze head, 
probably of the Emperor Augustus, of more 
than life-size, with eyes inlaid with glass and 
alabaster, which was discovered on the site 
of the ancient Meroé, in the Sudan, and 
which was illustrated in the Antiguary for 
July, 1911 ; and the third is a bronze chariot 
of the sixth century B.c., found near Orvieto, 
and now restored on a modern core of wood, 
an object of a very rare class, in a good state 
of preservation. 


&¢ «¢ 

The Department of Coins and Medals has 
secured the Bleazby collection of the Moham- 
medan coins of India, which consists of over 
2,600 coins (173 in gold), and forms an un- 
equalled numismatic record of Mohammedan 
rule in India from 1166 to 1857. Attention 
is drawn to the large proportion of the im- 
portant acquisitions due to the munificence 
of private benefactors. It would be impos- 
sible for the Museum to maintain its position, 
the report states, if the purchase grant voted 
by Parliament were not largely supplemented 
by the enlightened liberality of many bene- 
factors. 


¢+ ¢&¢ 
The Secretary of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings has recently made 
an appeal for further help to save what is 
known as The Pigeon House, at Willington, 
near Bedford, from destruction. He points 
out that the building was put up in the reign 
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of Henry VIII., and is of most unusual design, 
probably unique, and of exceptional beauty. 
With the lapse of years the land on which it 
is situated, close to the London and North- 
Western Railway from Bletchley to Cam- 
bridge, has acquired additional value as 
building land, but the owner has generously 
agreed to sell it for £200, a sum below the 
market price. No less than £170 has been 
collected locally for this purpose, and only 
43° more is required. It is not too much 
to hope that the public will contribute this 
trifling amount, and enable The Pigeon 


Referring last month to the exhibition of 
Meroitic antiquities at the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries in July, we quoted 
from Professor Garstang’s Third Interim 
Report his general conclusions as to the 
results obtained during the three seasons 
of excavations. A few more particulars 
from an earlier part of the Report with 
regard to one of the most important and 
instructive of last season’s discoveries will 
be of interest to all readers of the Antiguary. 
We refer to the discovery of the Royal 
Baths. Professor Garstang very kindly 











ROYAL BATHS AT MEROE: THE 7EP/DARIUM, SHOWING THE SEATS. 


House, a sixteenth-century work of art, to 
become a national possession. 


The Zimesof August 9 reported that—“ During 
the restoration of the church at Little Steep- 
ing, Spilsby, which is being done in memory 
of Bishop Steere, of Zanzibar, a former 
rector, there was discovered, in a fair state 
of preservation and with a decipherable in- 
scription, the tomb and effigy of Thomas 
de Redyng, rector from 1318 to 1354, which 
had been turned. upside down and formed 
one of the chancel steps.” 





allows us to reproduce two of the illustra- 
tions to his Report—one of the ‘epidarium 
of the Baths ; and the other of one of the 
smaller objects found—a vase-stand of pottery 
designed like a palm-tree. 


v 
A low mound marked the site of what 
turned out to be the Baths. Its excavation 
was taken in hand at the beginning of the 
season, but “‘ owing to the extreme tangle of 
the buildings within it,” says the Professor, 
*‘ and the superposition of several periods, it 
was only during the last days of our stay 
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that its full character and importance became 
clear. Working down through the super- 
posed walls, we came upon the Royal 
Baths. ... Our excavation of this build- 
ing is not yet completed ; but several of the 
chief rooms have been uncovered, including 
a local form of /rigidarium, in the large 
swimming-tank and shower-bath, and a 
tepidarium with ornamental seats.... The 

















MEROE: VASE-STAND OF POTTERY (DESIGNED 
LIKE A PALM-TREE). 


enclosing wall of the whole building is fairly 
well defined by its facing of red brick, and 
the painted design upon its stuccoed surface, 
but there are several details which still 
require illustration. 

“Two flights of steps lead down into the 
tepidarium. Its three seats are disposed 


around the quarter of a circle, and their 
arms are conventional griffins carved in 
There was also found, fallen on to 


stone. 


one of the stairs, a winged sphinx of stone, 
with the body of a lion and the head of 
a bird. The seats are of familiar rounded 
shape, built into the thin dividing wall which 
follows their curve. Several fallen capitals, 
and parts of engaged columns, stuccoed and 
painted, were found lying about in various 
places, but further details of its plan are still 
uncertain.” 


The swimming-bath was found in a more 
complete state. ‘The tank is 2 metres 
deep, and a flight of steps leads down to the 
bottom on its eastern side. The water 
inlets on the southern side are preserved, 
and are six in number, without counting the 
open-mouthed lion-head at the corner. The 
water-supply is found in an ingenious system 
of storage aqueducts, coming from the 
south. These were built of red brick, with a 
cemented channel about 20 centimetres in 
width, and 30 centimetres in depth. They 
had practically no fall, until they approached 
the bath, where there was a gully or pipe 
provided with a stopper ; so that the canals 
having been already filled, presumably from 
the well marked in the plan, the stoppers 
could be withdrawn simultaneously, and the 
water allowed to flow in a continuous 
cascade from the many openings into the 
tank.” 


 *& &¢ & | 
The Builder of July 19 contained much 
matter of interest to antiquaries. A propos 
of the thanksgiving service held at Win- 
chester Cathedral on July 15, and attended 
by their Majesties the King and Queen, on 
the occasion of the completion of the works 
of reparation and of salvation, indeed, of the 
stately fabric, there was an excellent article 
on “‘ The Cathedral, Past and Present,” illus- 
trated by plans and photographs of much 
interest, with a fine lithograph double-page 
plate by Mr. T. R. Way, giving a view in the 
nave looking east. There were also the 
fifth of an attractive series of articles, freely 
illustrated, on “The Architecture of Portu- 
gal”; a brief article on “The Medizval 
‘ Inbower ’”—-** Medizeval woodworkers in 
England seem to have been divided into the 
four following classes—carpenters, joiners, 
inbowers, and prentises,’; an_ illustrated 
note on a fifteenth-century chimneypiece 
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recently found in an old house in St. Ann’s 
Street, Salisbury ; a short article with illus- 
tration from a fifteenth-century manuscript, 
on ‘*The Tower of Babel as depicted in 
Medizval Manuscripts”; and an interesting 
note on “An old Epsom Inn.” 


+ ¢ & 

In the Architect of July 19, Mr. T. F. 
Bumpus, the author of some well-known 
books on English, French and _ Italian 
cathedrals, began a series of articles on 
‘‘ Ecclesiastical Architecture in Central Italy.” 
The issue of August 2 contained a short 
article on “ Old Serjeants’ Inn,” and also a 
full report of Mr. J. A. Gotch’s paper, read 
before the Royal Archzological Institute at 
Northampton on July 26, on ‘‘ Some of the 
Great Houses of Northamptonshire,” with 
eleven illustrations. 


A Roman villa has been discovered on the 
Hon. W. F. D. Smith’s Greenlands estate at 
Hambledon, near Henley-on-Thames, and is 
now being excavated. The remains found 
. include a dwelling-house, large workshops 
with several curious furnaces—some of which 
are believed to have been used for the 
purpose of drying corn—a large yard, and a 
well. A long and detailed account of the 
discovery appeared in the Daily Telegraph of 
August 7. 


+ & 
In the Newcastle Daily Journal, July 27, 
Mr. R. H. Forster writes: “‘ Your readers will 
be interested to hear that we have this morn- 
ing found a large altar, bearing the inscrip- 
tion : 
DISCIPVLI 
NAE 
AVGVSTORVM 
LEG. Il 
AVG. 


‘**To the Discipline of the Emperors (dedicated by) 
the Second (Augustan) Legion.’ 


“Two days ago we found a _ centurial 
stone, originally erected by the Seventh 
Cohort of the Thirtieth Legion. Yesterday 
there came to light a striking relief of 
Hercules, brandishing a club. 

‘“‘ The excavations are now in full working 
order, and several interesting buildings are 
being uncovered.”. : 


Among recent newspaper articles on anti- 
quarian topics we have noticed a two-column 
description by Mr. J. Logie Robertson in the 
Scotsman, August 3, of ‘‘The Roman Wall : 
From Wallsend to Bowness, per Lineam 
Valli”; a long account of the Hittite dis- 
coveries in connection with ‘ The Carchemish 
Excavations” in the Zimes, July 24; “ Evi- 
dences of the Roman Occupation of Langton,” 
Yorkshire, with an illustration, in the York 
Gazette, July 27; and a column entitled 
‘‘ American Excavations at Sardes: Early 
Lydian Culture,” in the Zimes, August 6. 


Mr. J. D. Le Conteur, of Beaumont, Jersey, 
sends us a cutting from the Jersey Weekly 
fost of July 13, giving particulars of the 
works of preservation which are being carried 
out at Mont Orgueil Castle at the hands of a 
Committee of the States. We make the 
following extracts: ‘‘ Excavations have been 
carried out inside the Castle walls, chiefly 
among the ruins of St. George’s Chapel, and 
much of interest to students of history and 
of archeology has been unearthed. Recently 
the Committee obtained possession of an 
ancient plan of Mont Orgueil from the 
British Museum, and from this they ascer- 
tained that there was much in the nature 
of outworks north-east of the present main 
gate, and that some 30 feet from the gateway 
of what is known as the Harleston Tower the 
walls of the moat would be found. 


** Some fortnight ago the work of excavating 
outside the tower was commenced, and in 
accordance with the plan the walls of the 
moat were discovered some 30 to 35 feet 
from the archway. Side walls were also 
unearthed, those on the west side sloping 
outward, evidently being intended as a curtain 
or outwork connected with a tower, traces of 
which have been discovered some 30 yards 
further northward. The moat walls show the 
position of the drawbridge to have been con- 
siderably further eastward than the main 
gate, this being in accordance with the 
generally-adopted plan in medizeval fortifica- 
tions—viz., of never placing one entry directly 
opposite another. On the northward side 
of the moat, which was evidently a dry 
moat or fosse, has been unearthed a solid 
mass of masonry many feet in circumference. 
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It is seen that the entrance road was at least 
some 4 feet lower than at present in use, and 
doubtless when the present excavation outside 
the Harleston Tower is completed, the road- 
way, both as regards its original level and 
position, will be restored, the walls being left 
uncovered. 
+ 


“The stone used in the construction of this 
portion of the Castle, which dates from the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, is of roughly- 
cut granite, and the pitching of the arches 
and the clean-cut walls, built withcut coign 
stones, shows that the inhabitants of that 
period as masons were far in advance of 
those of the present day when all circum- 
stances are taken into consideration. But 
little has been unearthed in excavating the 
moat. A few coins of comparatively modern 
period, several teeth and bones, chiefly of the 
horse, a few flints belonging to the earlier 
type of firearms, and a few fragments of 
blackened pottery, are all that up to the 
present has been discovered, but it is hoped 
that perhaps some further relics will be 
brought to light as the work progresses.” 


A valuable discovery of buried treasure has 
been made in the village of Malaia Peresh- 
chepina, in the Government of Poltava, says 
the St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Central News. Some farm labourers, while 
digging in a field, came across an old chest 
containing gold and silver coins and vessels. 
The coins date back to the fourth century, 
but the most valuable article is a large silver 
dish damascened in gold. It bears a Latin 
inscription, showing that it is of very ancient 
origin, and was in the possession of a bishop 
living in the seventh century. Other articles 
include gold and silver Persian cups, silver 
vessels of Byzantine workmanship, and about 
450 gold and 50 silver coins. There is also 
a quantity of bracelets and other ornaments. 
The collection is valued by experts at about 
£100,000. 


@S 


Mn Some Curious Carvings 
found in Did Churches. 


By GEORGE BAILEy. 





IV. 


SHE boldly carved and _ spirited, 
iam) though somewhat grotesque, birds 
Au) from Wellingborough here figured 
"probably represent an eagle and two 
young ones (Fig. 1). At first sight the small 
birds have more the appearance of young 
parrots; but if we allow for the common 
practice of the old woodcarvers of conven- 
tionalizing whatever they undertook, it may 
account for the curious ring-like members 
attached to their bills. So far as we know, 
the latter bird has not been used in such 
carvings. The parrot appears on brasses and 
in other heraldic devices; but they are un- 
common even in these. In St. Margaret’s, 
King’s Lynn, there is a small brass in the 
floor, bearing the arms and motto of Francis 
Parlett. The arms are, in chief a label of 
three points, and a parrot in base, the motto 
being: Pences puis parles. No colours are 
indicated. The date is 1628. But with the 
eagle a high symbolism is associated, and 
there are to be found almost innumerable 
examples of it, in both ancient and modern 
carvings. This bird being an emblem of 
St. John the Evangelist, and its frequent 
mention in the sacred writings, both of the 
Old and New Testaments, would naturally 
account for its frequent appearance in 
churches. And as an heraldic symbol it 
occurs almost as frequently as the lion. 
There is in the old church of St. Mary 
at Hunstanton one of the most delicate and 
tasteful chancel screens to be seen anywhere. 
And in the base there are twelve very ancient 
paintings of the Apostles on the panels. 
Some of the dresses show finely embroidered 
work. One of them—St. John—is less 
damaged than most of them are. Upon it is 
a representation of an eagle standing on the 
back of a lamb. At first this appears to be 
out of place, because the heralds have very 
generally characterized it as a bird of prey; 
but in Christian symbolism a very different 
meaning is attached to it, and it becomes a 
symbol of the Holy Ghost. But it is of very 
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rare occurrence. An example of the associa- 
tion of the eagle and the lamb may be seen on 
the painted roof of St. Albans Abbey, where 
both appear of equal dignity and importance 
(see Christian Symbolism,byW. and G. Audsley, 
p. 50). A rough sketch of this emblem, 
taken from the robe of the Evangelist on one 
of the panels at Hunstanton, is inserted here, 
and will be better than any further descrip- 
tion (Fig. 2), as it is probably unique. 

We will now ask the reader to accompany 
us to the fine church of St. Mary, Higham 
Ferrers, from which we have one or two 
things of interest to submit. 

Marvellous reptiles exercised the ingenuity 
and puzzled the minds of medizval writers 
and artists to describe and to represent. 
In making the effort, they nearly all appear 
to have greatly drawn upon their own imagi- 
nation. So it need excite no surprise that 
the attempts they made to picture that 
fabulous thing, the cockatrice or basilisk, 
do not enlighten us very much; but the 
general opinion is that it was a combination 
of a cock and a serpent.* The Egyptians 


* Sir Ray Lankester, writing on the probable 
origin of the cockatrice in Science from an Easy 
Chair, November 12, 1911, says: ‘‘ The amphisbzenze 
are found in the Mediterranean region, as well as in 
Asia and America. The body is equal in thickness 
throughout its length, and is marked with rings like 
an earthworm. They lead an entirely subterranean 
life. It is difficult to tell the head from the tail, 
especially as the creature moves sometimes with its 
tail, sometimes with its head foremost, whence its 
name, which signifies ‘walking both ways.’ The 
accounts of this little wormlike lizard gave rise to the 


Maa 


represented the basilisk, “the king of ser- 
pents,” with the head and eyes of a hawk, 





thus symbolizing to them “the providence 
of God,” because no other creature is fuller 





ancient Greek legend of a monster with a head at 
each end of its body. ... The legend grew, and 
from it was developed the mythical ‘amphysian 
cockatrice,’ a creature like the four-legged dragon 
of heraldry.” 
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of spirit and vigour. An old heraldic writer 
—Leigh—says all serpents fear him and flee 
from him. “ He infecteth the water that he 
cometh near. His enemye is the wesell, who 
when he goeth to fight with the cockatryce, 
eateth the herbe commonly called rewe, and 
so in fight byting him, he dyeth, and the 
wesell therewith dyeth also, and though the 
cockatryce be veneme withoute remedy while 
he liveth, yet when he is dead and burnt to 
ashes he loses all his malice; and the ashes 
are good for alkemistes.” By another he 
is said to be hatched from a cock’s egg, 
brooded by a serpent ; but by Fairholt he is 
said to come from an egg laid bya hen thirty 
years old, and hatched by a toad in water. 


producing a possible-looking reptile, by 
abandoning feathers, and covering the long 
neck and body with wart-like spots, probably 
having in his mind the rough skin of a 
toad. Whoever imagined and carved this 
misericord was one above the ordinary. 
The execution of this and the other carvings 
at this fine church is of a very high order of 
merit, and can only be appreciated properly 
by being seen. The eye of the basilisk was 
its deadly weapon, and this artist has con- . 
trived to give the ‘‘death-darting eye,” as 
Shakespeare has it. The conventional leaves 
attached to this misericord are exquisite ex- 
amples, and well worthy of imitation. They 
were favourite ornaments, and there are 








FIG. 3. 


The basilisk grew to a great size, having the 
body of a cock, the beak and claws of polished 
brass, and a long tail, which resembled three 
serpents, having three points. Its glance was 
fatal; but on holding before it a mirror, it 
was frightened to death by the sight. In 
Christian art it symbolizes the Spirit of Evil. 
There are several allusions to the basilisk 
in the Book of the Prophet Isaiah (xi. 8, 
xiv. 29, lix. 5), which may be referred to. 
The carving from a misericord at Higham 
Ferrers (Fig. 3) does not agree in its details 
with any of the descriptions given by the 
above writers, but it is, perhaps, as good an 
example as can be expected. The clever 
craftsman who made-it has succeeded in 


numbers of them in our cathedrals and 
churches, but these will compare favourably 
with any of them. It is a pity that these 
edifices should be so darkened by the craze 
for coloured glass—mostly of a bad quality 
and style—so that the beauty of these in- 
teresting works of art cannot be seen with 
ease, for they are far more worthy specimens 
of art than most modern glass. 

















THE CHARTER OF OXHEY, A.D. 790. 


fhe Charter of Drbep, 
G.D. 790: 
“Che Manor of Rodenbanger.” 


By R. T. ANDREWS. 
—<>_— 


igh) of which was edited by the Rev. 
Newton Price, the Vicar of Oxhey, 
and Minister of Oxhey Chapel, for 
Mr. T. F. Blackwell of Oxhey Place, and 
printed for private circulation by Edward 
Stanford, 26, Cockspur Street, London, in 
1897, is reputed to be a facsimile of the 
original charter, which is said to be in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. This copy con- 
sists of a sheet of vellum 16} inches long and 
g? inches wide, having 36 lines of writing— 
viz.. 17 in Latin, 6 in Anglo-Saxon, and 
again 13 in Latin, including 38 signatures of 
King A‘thelred and his Queen, the King’s 
son, the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, 6 Bishops, 11 Abbots, 2 Earls, and 
16 Thanes. This charter of 1007 is, in fact, a 
reconveyance, for the estate had been granted 
to the Abbey of St. Albans about a.p. 790 by 
King Offa and his son, as the preamble of it 
sets forth, as follows (in part only): ‘In 
order that I, A‘thelred, on the awful day of 
judgment may be deemed worthy to be 
admitted to the heavenly kingdom . . . do 
give to Almighty God the possession of three 
lands to be held for the Monastery of St. 
Albans ; of which two lie side by side—z.c., 
one at Northtun, and one at Rodenhangra, 
but the third lies apart from the others, and 
is commonly called at Oxangehege.” It 
then goes on to state that “ Offa, King of the 
Mercians, formerly held part in right of his 
kingdom, and granted it free to that monas- 
tery ; but it became alienated by wicked men 
until it came into possession of Earl Leofsige, 
and which the monastery purchased after his 
banishment, and petitioned the King to give 
it to them back ; which he did, and endowed 
them with all devotion, three services ex- 
cepted—viz., proportionate contribution to 
the army and the repairing of bridges and 
fortresses ; but all the rest shall remain free 
under eternal malediction if any presume to 
break these ordinances.” It thus finishes: 
“This is the charter of the three estates, 
VOL. VIII. 
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Northtun, Rodenhangra, and Oxangehege 
with Bzecceswyrth; which estates A®lfric, 
Archbishop, and his brother Leofric, Abbot, 
bought. And A&thelred the King then as- 
signed them by charter to St. Albans Mon- 
astery in everlasting inheritance for the ser- 
vice of Almighty God.” A®thelred after his 
signature says: “For the love of God and 
the holy martyr St. Alban (I) gladly renew 
this gift.” The Archbishop writes: - “ (I) 
place the sign of the holy cross in confirma- 
tion of this royal gift.” The Queen says: 
“(I) consent with a devout mind,” etc. 

The editor, in his notes accompanying his 
translation of the charter, acknowledges the 
valuable advice he received from the Pro- 
fessors at Cambridge and Oxford, and adds 
at great length to the subject, especially upon 
the part which treats of Oxhey and Batch- 
worth ; nevertheless, although he has given 
the Saxon translation of the boundaries of 
each part, he has left the English translation 
of Norton and Rodenhanger alone, except he 
says that “the second at Rodenhanger close 
to Northtun as we find by the charter; but 
where exactly we do not know.” 

‘‘ Manors of great antiquity have often 
vanished from the map, whilst the names of 
others may only be preserved by a farm, 
a wood, or a lane. The ancient names of 
hundreds often call for special attention, 
representing as they sometimes do the 
meeting-place of primitive settlers; and 
genuinely ancient field-names are often of 
great interest.” * 

Seebohm, in his work Zhe English Village 
Community, 1883, remarks: “In King 
Alfred’s will, estates in the south-east of 
England, including the villages upon them. . . 
are described as ‘ hams ’—#.¢., a private estate 
with villages—and are called ‘ manors’; in the 
Norman sense of the term, as in ‘ villenage 
upon it’; and under a Lord’s jurisdiction, 
with all the village fields, pastures, meadows, 
commons, etc., and their boundaries (given) 
by the charters are of the whole village—z.e., 
of the whole estate.”+ Bede tells us “that 
manors were established at least as early as 
the latter end of the sixth century, and 
the charter under consideration mentions the 


* Skeat’s Place-Names of Herts, pp. 28, 30, 72; 
appendix, p. 5, etc. - 


¢ Pp. 127, 147, etc. 
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names of several parishes, as we shall 
presently see ; thus showing us that parishes 
were certainly formed before A.D. 790. 
Professor Skeat writes in his Place-Names 
of Herts: “ Herts county is one of the most 
purely Angle in the country. The number 
of Danish words is small compared with 
Saxon titles, but it is evident that the 
Northmen never made their influence felt in 
this district. The place-names of Hertford- 


shire belong to the speech of the early 
Mercian Angles, who established themselves 
in the land now occupied by that county, as 
in more central parts of England. It may be 
said of this county that it is certainly to be 
included amongst the counties which have 
helped to form the standard literary language 
of the British Empire and of the United 
States of America.” 

Domesday Book (1083-1086) thus men- 
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tions these gifts to St. Albans. That in 
every case the manor being, and was, the 
property of the Abbot—z.e., from the time 
of Edward the Confessor down to 1086 inter 
alia. 

In Broadwater Hundred—Oxewiche and 
Codicote ; and that fifteen acres of this land 
were encroached on by the Count of 
Mortain’s men, to the wrong of the Abbott. 

Nortone—Norton. 


PARISH 
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Escepehale—Shephall. 

This word ‘ Oxewiche ” must not be con- 
founded with “‘Oxenhzge” in the charter, 
as “wic” in Anglo-Saxon denominates a 
dwelling-place, habitation, mansion, village, 
street, a particular dwelling as for holy 
men—hence a monastery, convent, where 
‘“ hege” means a hedge, wall, or rampart, 
etc. 
In Odsey Hundred—Newnham. 
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Also in the Victoria History of Herts, in 
quoting from Domesday Book upcn the 
land of Geoffry de Bech (otherwise Goisbert 
de Belvaco): “In Broadwater Hundred, 
two knights held of Geoffry 24 virgates in 
Datchworth. Geoffry de Bech himself holds 
5 hides and 1 virgate, etc., in Willian. Whilst 
in Rodenhanger Lovet holds of Geoffry 
1 virgate, there is land for two oxen (to 
plough), it has always been worth 44 pence. 
Alwin, a sokeman of King Edward’s, held 
this land and could sell, and he gave of 
custom to the Sheriff one penny.” 

The Land belonging to the King’s Thanes. 
—‘“In Broadwater Hundred, Derman 
and Alward hold Wodtune (Watton). In 
Sacombe, Derman holds half a_virgate. 
Again, in Rodenhangre, Alward of Merdelai 
(Mardeleybury) holds 3 virgates of the 
King. There is land for one plough, but 
it is not there, and only Nisi, one cottar; 
woodland is there to feed twenty-four swine. 
This land has always been worth 5 shillings. 
The same man held it T.R.E., and could 
assign (dare) it to whom he wished. He 
paid threepence to the Sheriff.” This piece 
was supposed to be in Welwyn. The fact 
that Alward was a Jomesday juror for 
Broadwater Hundred proves that this estate 
was in that hundred. But there was also a 
Mardeleybury in Therfield parish, in Odsey 
Hundred, as we shall see later on in this 
paper. 

The description of Norton in the charter 
is perfectly clear, for in reading, and passing 
round from right to left, it fits the exact 
bounds of the parish to this day. As it is so 
clear, it will not be necessary to say anything 
upon it, except that it has in consequence 
been a great assistance in enabling us to 
understand what is confessedly obscure in 
much of the description of Rodenhanger. 

The first valuable intimation we have given 
us is in the seventeenth line of the charter, 
“of which lands two lie side by side”—z.e., 
one at Northtune, and one at Rodenhangra. 

Now, seeing that the ancient British track- 
way, the Icknield Way, bounds the whole of 
the south side of Norton parish, we may, 
with every propriety, believe that the Manor 
of Rodenhangra, either wholly or in part, 
does so likewise, but on the south side of 
that way. 


Secondly, we must be prepared to inter- 
pret the Saxon charter very. literally and 
very liberally, for but few details are given ; 
yet it is wonderful how we can be led 
back for at least 1,100 years, and note what 
wisdom and power our forefathers in that age 
possessed, and how exceedingly apt they 
were in seizing natural features of the land 
and district, and describing them ; so that we 
may still trace the lines they laid down, and 
learn many of the points they fixed upon for 
their purpose, and not only so, but clearly 
described, and compressed their meaning 
into a very few words. 

Thirdly, we may learn (#2, if we are 
thoroughly in the belief that this charter is 
an exact copy of the one of a.D. 792, and 
there is no reason why we should believe 
otherwise) that the bounds of the hundreds 
and of the parishes of our county were 
even in that early time well known and 
properly respected. All honour to our 
sires ! 

Let us now consider in detail the few 
words given in the charter respecting this 
lost or unknown manor, remembering 
especially the terms on which we must set 
out, which have been already mentioned. 

This part of the charter being in Anglo- 
Saxon, we shall not have to grapple with 
Latin, Norman French, or any other abstruse 
language, but with its language as deciphered, 
revised and adopted by Mr. Stevenson, and 
used by the editor, to whom in consequence 
we are indebted. 

“Dis synt pere hide langemaro et rodan 
hangron” (These are the hither long 
boundaries at Rodenhanger). 

The literal meaning of this name is from 
the Anglo-Saxon word ‘‘ Rodehengenn ”— 
i.¢., a gibbet or gallows—and as we proceed 
we shall see the reason for its employment. 
The gibbet or gallows was, without doubt, 
one of the free gifts under the charter to the 
Monastery of St. Albans. In later years 
Stevenage and Royston had this power also. 
As Norden, when treating of Stevenage in 
his work dated 1598, says: “It is a libertie 
and belongeth to the Bishoppe of London, 
having pillorie and gallows within itself, but 
howe farre the power for execution extendeth, 
Mihilatet (I do not know).”* We will now 

* Norden’s History, p. 21, ist ed., 1598. 
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pass on to the commencement of the de- 
scription of these boundaries : 

‘¢ ZErest eet’ bradan wetere of smedan 
hleawe to pere street” (First at Broadwater 
out of smooth ground to that street). 

The name Broadwater cannot only be 
understood to mean the hamlet of Broad- 
water, but that of the hundred after which, 
it is thought, the village took its name; and 
so even this first clause widens our survey 
immensely, and we shall be able to prove 
much of this that we have already described. 

The boundary now passes from the low- 
lying “smooth ground” westward to the 
street—z.e., the old British (afterwards the 
Roman vicinal) way called Broadwater Street ; 
and this street commences, for our purpose, 
so far southward as the junction of the 
Broadwater Hundred with the Hertford 
Hundred. Norden again says: “In the 
north part of the shire the soyle is very 
apt to yeeld corne and dertie ways ; especially 
that part which is accompted parcell of a 
vayle called of the countrie men the vayle of 
Ringtayle or Wringtayle, or rather Ringdale, 
which extendeth itself also into Cambridge- 
shire.” * 

“This shire is at this day, and hath been 
heretofore, much repleat with parkes, woodes, 
and riuers; But for deep feeding or large 
sheep pastures I could take notice of fewe, 
and they especially about Knebworth, the 
best sheep gates within the shire.’t+ He 
also continues: ‘‘ Broadwater, a little hamlet, 
whereof Broadwater Hundred taketh name; 
so called not of the continuall water, for the 
place is commonly drie, but at great floods 
the fall of the land water maketh it a great 
sea.” Therefore there is much low ground 
on which the water spends itself, and this is 
the real character of the bed of the River 
Beane, commencing at the north-west angle 
of Woodhall Park at the junction of the 
hundreds before mentioned, and the road 
branching off the main road towards Ware. 

** Andlang strate pet hit cymd fo :y :an 
lege” (Along the street thence it cometh 
to Wymondly). 

This is one of the very long boundaries 
which we were to notice, and which extends 
nearly nine miles right through the town of 


* Norden reprint, 1903, pp. I, 2. 
t lbid., p. 15. 


Stevenage, and follows the whole of the east 
side of Great Wymondly, until it touches the 
south-east corner of Norton parish, and thus 
comes side by side with that manor. 

“Of pere lege pat hit cymé to frobirig 
stocce”” (From out of that place or district it 
cometh thence to Frogbury Place). 

Now, this word may be taken also as Frid- 
burgh or Frithburh, and in Anglo-Saxon means 
a “city of refuge” or a “‘ peace city.” Thus 
we find that at the boundary between Kelshall 
and Therfield parishes upon the Icknield 
Way stands at this day a house called the 
Jockey House, which is otherwise known as 
the Thrift, having Thrift Farm and Thrift 
Hill immediately adjacent. And this name 
of Thrift is but a modern rendering of 
Frith; so here was Frobury, Frogbury, or 
Frithbury, as required by the description 
in the old charter; and it is most interesting. 

“‘ Of pam stocce to : : pingham gete” (From 
out of that place for : : thingham gate). 

**Stocce” is also understood as meaning a 
stock, stem, stone, trunk, block, stick, as well 
as place. 

The designation “thingham” is only 
part of the original, as evidenced by the 
double marks put in front of it in the trans- 
lated charter of A.D. 1007, showing that the 
transcribers could not read the whole of it ; 
p=thorn, the p is also the Anglo-Saxon for 
“th” or something equivalent to it ; and this 
leads on to some suggested explanations. 

We know that the Ermine Street crosses 
the Icknield Way at Royston, and that 
“gete” means also a way, road, passage, a 
frontier or march, the road or boundary 
road ;* so the commencement of the name 
might have been “erpingham ” or “herthing- 
ham,” a passage or gate from Cambridgeshire 
into Herts by a well-known and frequented 
road ; thus leading us for a great distance on 
another long boundary into the middle of the 
town of Royston, and to a very well-defined 
point in our travels. There is yet another 
probable explanation—viz., that the word 
might have been “ kingham,” thus connecting 
us with the King’s manor of Rodenhanger 
and Weston, for they were parts of the 
King’s land at that time. So we will go on 
to the next line in our charter, and see 
whence we shall be led : 


* Skeat’s Place-Names of Herts, pp: 25, 26. 











“ Of pam gete to eadwines gemzre ” (From 
out of that way to Edwinstree boundary). 

And the nearest way to that is eastward to 
the east side of Royston, about the distance 
of a mile where the Edwinstree Hundred 
boundary line crosses the road, and where 
probably stood some remarkable tree or 
clump of trees, such as are constantly men- 
tioned in charters as defining boundaries, as 
we to this day find in the case of parish ones ; 
and this point is also the line between Reed 
and Barkway parishes. Birch’s Domesday 
Book says : ‘‘ Hundreds, Wapentakes, Rapes, 
and Lasts, take their names from a tree, 
a ford, a stone, a ditch or dyke, a hlaw or 
low, a mound or tumulus, but not to the 
exclusion of other prominent or widely-known 
spots where the members of the hundred, 
the tax-paying tenants, could conveniently 
assemble to transact the matters which came 
within their duty to determine.” * 

‘‘panone on gerichte efter gemzre” 
(Thence on right to next boundary). 

Here the word ‘“zfter” may be con- 
sidered doubtful when the collotype copy of 
the charter of A.D. 1007 is examined, and 
may read “‘cefan”’; and if so, it may mean 
to go about the boundary abroad. So far as 
we have attained to, we are standing with 
our faces to the west, and let us see what 
more the language of the charter requires 
of us. 

As it has said, “thence on right” “ tit to 
wipigho ” (abroad for Widdiall Hollow). 

Why, this has given us the actual direc- 
tion in which we must proceed—viz., abroad 
and along the Edwinstree boundary as far as 
Widdiall Hollow, by the sides of the parishes 
of Barkway, Buckland, and Throcking, 
where we get to within three-quarters of a 
mile of Widdiall parish ; and to the extreme 
south point of Aspenden and Cottered 
parishes, where the four hundreds of 
Edwinstree, Braughing, Odsey, and Broad- 
water, meet. Here, within a short distance 
along the last-named boundary southward, 
we meet with the old stream, which can be 
traced for a long distance through Buckland, 
Widdiall, Layston, and Aspenden; in one 
part it is called Thistley Vale, in another the 
Bourne, and at the ford, at the junction of 
the hundreds already mentioned, the Old 


© P. 83. 
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Bourne, which may well have been con- 
stituted the bounds of the Manor of Roden- 
hanger in obedience to the last words of the 
charter. 

“ banone est to smepan hleawe” (Thence 
it is for the smooth ground). 

And so we follow this Old Bourne by Water- 
ingplace Green, Orange End, Rush Green, 
Sanders Green, into Great Munden parish, 
and through Little Munden by Apsley Com- 
mon to Cottonborough Common, lying just 
south of Dane End, and to the junction of 
the large brook which comes down from the 
north-east at that place and flows through 
Sacombe parish, finally debouching itself into 
the River Beane just below the south side of | 
Woodhall mansion, and following that river 
as far as the point, at the north-west corner 
of the park, where we considered that the 
boundary of Rodenhanger commenced at the 
smooth ground. 

We will now describe what evidence we 
have been able to obtain about the state and 
circumstances of any part of this large area 
in Offa’s time. 

It is stated that Bennington was anciently 
a residence of the Kings of Mercia, and was 
the scene of a parliamentary council held by 
Bertulf, King of the Mercians, about the year 
850.* That the whole of Rodenhanger 
(however extensive) at that time and earlier 
belonged to the King, and was reckoned as 
waste ground, probably covered with very 
thick and extensive forests even so late as 
Aéthelred’s reign, and that this was the reason 
of its being desolate and almost forgotten 
even by the authorities of the great monastic 
establishment to which Offa had given it ; as 
it was esteemed by them not to be worth 
their consideration, there being no income 
accruing from it, nor possibility of any, unless 
the number of their members sufficiently 
increased so that a strong posse of them 
could be spared from their main body to 
bring it, or any part of it, under cultivation ; 
they were also for very many years busy at 
home in building up their church, and so 
establishing themselves in St. Albans under 
their several Abbots. 

Then, in after-time, when they had probably 
again found the original charter of Offa, they 
did the next best thing for their church and 

* Baines’s Way-About Series, p. 182. 
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themselves, by bringing pressure to bear 
upon AXthelred to induce him to give them 
a reconveyance, and so to confirm the act of 
his predecessors and make the property safe to 
their cathedral for all succeeding time, under 
the strongest penalty that they could inflict 
—viz., a threat of religious disability and loss 
of heaven. Even in the Conqueror’s reign, 
when Domesday Buok was compiled, so little 
of this district had been cleared that the 
King’s surveyors missed what small parts 
there were in the woods then occupied. 
“Some isolated homestead in the great 
forest had been overlooked or unsurveyed 
by them.”* The geological conditions also 
considerably affected the cultivation. Where 
the unfertile Wealden Clay existed, it was 
there as a rule uninhabited ; but the fertile 
Greensand is almost coterminous with the 
Domesday life of the county, and this remark 
may also be made with respect to the chalky 
soil of this part, for it comes up almost to 
the surface in many places. 

In the time of Edward the Confessor, it is 
said that there were only four tenants in 
Herts holding lands of the King—viz., 
Alnod Grutt or Grud, Aluricus Scona, 
Aluinus Dode, and Eadmer Attile; and 
two undertenants, Adam and Basset, which 
latter has left his whereabouts in the name 
of Bassus Green in Walkern parish and 
Buss Green in Bennington. 

There is also the fact that there were no 
manors in Royston, Reed, Wallington, Bal- 
dock, Walkern, Bennington, Aston, and 
Shephall ; that Woodhall in  Kelshall, 
Olivers and Gannock in Sandon, were not 
known until Henry VIII.’s time ; Cumber- 
low in Clothall, not till Henry VII.; 
Daniels in Sandon, in Philip and Mary’s 
time ; Julians in Rushden, James I.; Fryers 
in Broadfield, Lannock and Argentine in 
Weston, Henry I.; Moorhall in Ardeley, 
Edward I.; so that this leaves Brooks and 
Cannix in Stevenage with no date, and 
Box in Graveley as very early, and only 
Rodenhanger in the Confessor’s time, thus 
showing that that manor was not cut up until 
much later. This is another argument for its 
long boundaries and great expanse of country. 
Hundreds and territorial division of large and 
small areas were not well defined by “ strict ” 

* D. G. Birch’s Domesday Book, p. 177. 


boundaries, and were probably for the most 
part isolated from each other by the neutral 
forest lands.* These were, so ‘to speak, 
oases of primeval civilization and human 
habitation under the shadow of the almost 
universal forest with which prehistoric Eng- 
land was covered. Chauncy enumerates that 
Domesday Book states that in nine parishes 
only—viz., Reed, Rushden, Kelshall, Sandon, 
Wallington, Clothall, Cottered, Weston, and 
Willian—eight holders of land had 9,675 
acres, and had sufficient woodland to feed 
1,250 hogs besides in pannage time, without 
going farther afield either north or south, 
besides 100 acres of land for the same purpose. 
It is stated in the Book of the Dun Cow (Leb 
or ua Huidre), compiled in the seventh 
century by the Abbot of Clanmacnois, 
known to us in an Irish manuscript of the 
year 1100: “That there was not a ditch nor 
fence nor stone wall round land till came the 
period of the sons of Aed Slaue in the 
seventh century, but only smooth fields.” t 
“In the old English translation of Alfred’s 
will, given in the Liber de Hyda, ‘land’ is 
rendered by ‘lond’ and ‘ham,’ invariably 
by ‘twune’, . . and they were (generally at 
least) synonymous with manor.” { 

The “hams” of England were most 
numerous in the south-east counties, from 
Lincolnshire and Norfolk to Sussex, finding 
their densest centre in Essex. Some of the 
differences in spelling are—am, ham, hem, 
heim, haim, chem, em; and the average 
number of “hams” in Herts is 4, to 10 in 
Kent, 39 in Essex, 18 in Suffolk, and 16 in 
Norfolk. Of these we can only, up to the 
present, find one in the district under con- 
sideration—viz., Markham’s Wood, in Arde- 
ley; and this name is thought to come from 
the A.S. ‘‘ merc”—the homenear the boundary 
—-so that even this slight clue keeps us out far 
away back from the starting-point of the 
charter. Of these charters, the earliest prove 
that they were often at least manorial estates 
before they were handed over to the Church 
or monks 

Now, of these, or such of these, how many 
can we find that were in the district and 
were handed over? which district we under- 


* D. G. Birch’s Domesday Book, 1887, p. 9. 


t Seebohm, p. 225. 
t Jbid., p. 254. § lbid. 
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stand as only including part of Broadwater 
and Odsey Hundreds, in which Domesday 
Book only mentions Codicote and Oxewiche, 
Norton, Shephall, which we have quoted 
before in this paper, with Newham. New- 
come’s History of the Abbey of St. Albans 
gives the same, with the addition of Hexton, 
Bennington, Gatesden, Aston, Oxeys, Ther- 
field, in the half-hundred of Hitchin, which 
was afterwards divided. Thomas Walsing- 
ham’s Gesta Abbatum S. Albani states that 
“Offa founded the monastery and endowed 
it. Its possessions are not specified. Offa 
died in A.D. 795. Alfric, Leofric’s brother, 
the eleventh Abbot, bought from King 
Ethelred, for 1,000 marks, Oxonage et 
Eadulfinton, Uptonam, et Becceswurtham : 
these were all in the south and south-west 
of Herts andin Middlesex ; and Northtonam, 
perpetuo jure tenendas datis pro eis quin- 
quaginta libris provide comparavit. Hic 
etiam tradidit terram de Tiwa (Tewin) in 
vadimonio pro decem libris, Leofsige et 
sociis ejus, eo tenore et si monachi tantum 
pecuniz aliquando redderent, terram suam 
quiete reciperent : si non preedictus Leosigus 
et socii ejus, illam tenerent in vita sua, 
scilicet, quilibet pro parte sua; ac post 
eorum obitum, rediret in manus mona- 
chorum.” ‘This is headed: “De pluribus 
possessionibus per przedictum Abbatem huic 
monasteris perquisitis postmodum alienatis.” 

Of Mardleybury we find the following 
given by Chauncy : 


Chauncy, Vol. I, p. 173. 
(Therfield) 
(Odsey H.) 
D.B., fol. 127, nu. 20. 


Merdley, in Odsey Hundred. 


‘¢ Robert Gernon and Alward held of him 
one hide of land in Merdeley. The arable 
is three carucates. In demesne is one, and 
four villains with two bordars, having two 
carucates ; there are three Cottagers, common 
of pasture for the Cattel, wood to feed two 
hundred Hogs (in pannage time). It is 
worth 30/- by the year; in the time of 
King E‘ (the Confessor) 50/- by the year. 
The same who doth hold it, held it in the 
time of Edward (the Confessor) and might 
sell it. 
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“This Alward who held this manner of 
Gernon, to whom the Conqueror had given 
it, was an ancient Saxon, and the right 
owner thereof before the Conquest, as is 
evident by the last words in the foregoing 
record. 

‘* Anno 13 Ed. I. Philip de Mardeley was 
possessed thereof who borrowed his name 
from this mannor and gave to W™ de Burnett 
1 Mess: 140 ac. of Land 3 ac. of Wood, 
and. 2od rent in Datcheworth and Mardeley 
to be held by him and to his heirs for the 
Rent due (Mich. 13 E* I. in Banco Reg 
Rot 52 in Cur Recept Scac.) 

** To Cleane, Garioph and William acquit 
of all services (except suit of Court) to Sir 
Robert Son of Thomas in this Vill.” 


Chauncy, Vol. IT, p. 28. 
(Welwyn) 
(Broadwater H.) 


Mardleybury. 


“The land of Goisfride de Bech. Roger 
held 2 hides of G. de B. in Welnes in the 
H4 of Bradewater. The arable is 7 carucates, 
in demesne is 1, and another may be made. 
There are 6 Villains with 4 bordars having 
4 Carucates, and a fifth may be made; there 
are 4 cottagers and one servant and one mill 
of 8/- rent; Meadow 2 carucates; common 
of pasture for the Cattel; Wood to feed 
20 hogs. In the whole it is worth 50/-a 
year, when he received it 20/-, in the time of 
Edward (the Confessor) 6/-/- Gode and his 
son held this land of Q® Editha and might 
sell it. 

‘‘This manor came afterwards to the 
possession of Philip de Mardley from whom 
it was denominated” (Pat 12 E4 I. M. 7, 
Cur recept Scac.) 

“In Hilary term 12 E* I. he conveyed by 
deed one mess. 100 ac. Land 2 ac. of Wood 
in the Vills of Dachelsworth and Welwes to 
the use of Robert Burnell, Bp. of Bath and 
Wells . . . but I suppose that this convey- 
ance .. . was only in trust for Philip 
Mardley . . . and it was re-conveyed to 
him again, for I find that P. de M. gave to 
W"™ de Bernet clerk 140 ac, of land 3 ac. of 
Wood and 20d Rent in Dacheworth and 
Merdley and whatsoever he had in the same 
Vills to hold to the s‘ W™ and his heirs for 
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ever, of him the s* Philip and his heirs, by 
the rent of a Clove gilliflower, and him, the 
s* W™, to be acquitted of all services except 
Suit of Court of Sir Robert, Son of Thomas 
in the same Vill of Mardley.” 


Chauncy has certainly mixed up these 
two manors (it is the one in Odsey Hundred 
that this paper is concerned with, and not 
the other) ; the ownerships, the tenants, the 
quantities of land, the cottagers, etc., vary, 
but more especially the quantity of woods 
which would be required for 20 hogs, or 
200 in pannage time. The manor in Broad- 
water was most likely the land styled Codicote 
and Oxewiche. 

This manor pays rent per year to Reed 
Church and Cussans. Vol. i., p. 118, says 
it is called West Reed (é.¢., Rode), Acland 
Rede, De la Hay, and Merdlybury. It is the 
site of old monastic buildings, and nothing 
is left but five small yew-trees against the 
brewhouse on the north-west side of the 
house. It has been entirely rebuilt within 
too years. The ponds in the past certainly 
formed a moat all round it; three ponds 
and part of moat are still to be seen. 


(Zo be- concluded.) | 


Che Sacred Visions of a Child.* 


By THE Rev. J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
arenes 


NARS feel well assured—namely, that no 
tad.we9| such evidence of startlingly youthful 
—s talent and wondrous purity of 
imagination has ever before, during the past 
half-century, been given to the public, as is 
contained within these covers. The draw- 
ings, and their deep sacred suggestiveness, 
full of beautiful and original thoughts, taken 


Co AM no art critic, but of this I 


* A Child's Visions. By Daphne Allen (aged 
twelve years). With introduction by C. Lewis Hind. 
London: George Allen and Co., Ltd. Crown 
4to., pp. 92 + 45 illustrations (four in colour). 
Price 6s. net. We are obliged to Messrs. George 
Allen and Co. for leave to reproduce two of the 
smaller, and one of the larger, drawings. Many of 
the drawings are too large for the Antiquary page. 


one and all from the time-honoured themes 
of the New Testament, were well worth 
issuing, even if they had been the work of 
comparatively matured years, and the results 
of a long plodding period of artistic tuition. 
But when it is known that these pictures 
were all drawn and painted—and they are 
upwards of fifty in number—by a child before 
she had reached the age of thirteen, without 
having received one single drawing lesson of 
any kind, without the slightest suggestion of 
ideas from parents, tutors, or friends, and 
reproduced exactly as drawn without a single 
erasure or alteration, our astonishment and 
admiration are almost unbounded. 

Daphne is the daughter of Mr. Hugh 
Allen, one of the sons and successors of the 
late George Allen, Ruskin’s well-known friend 
and publisher; her mother was a distin- 
guished student at Calderon’s famous art 
school. It may therefore be assumed that 
there is a savour of heredity in the child- 
artist’s gifts. Nevertheless, there is evidently 
in the mind and brain, or thought-power— 
or whatever we like to call it—an exquisite 
fund of holy ideas and pure conceits, to which 
it is impossible to assign any other term than 
inspiration. Is there, for instance, another 
child in Christendom info whose mind would 
have entered the rapturously delicate thoughts 
that lead to the fascinating and suggestive 
pictures of ‘‘Christ crowning the Holy Inno- 
cents,” “‘Christ Bestowing the Nimbus on the 
Holy Innocents,” or the delicious grouping of 
the infants in the “ Assumption of the Holy 
Innocents ”’ ? 

Yes, it is possible that such sweet and 
hallowed thoughts may have come to the 
minds of other little Christian maidens of the 
past or the present. In Daphne’s case, how- 
ever, there are not only the thoughts, but the 
power of expressing these conceptions in 
visible shape with consummate skill, and 
thus multiplying in the minds of others her 
own delightful fancies. These visions, as I 
happen to know, come quite spontaneously, . 
and when they come are speedily uttered on 
paper, usually with pen and ink, sometimes 
in silver- point, and occasionally in wash. 
The coloured pictures, of which there are 
five in this volume, are generally outlined 


‘with the pen, but the frontispiece of the 


Crucifixion is pure brushwork, without out- 
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line of any sort. One critic, whilst giving of the several striking features of the drawings 
considerable general praise, has hit upon the is the obviously firm, tense grasp of the 





























FIG, I.—CHRIST BESTOWING THE NIMBUS ON THE HOLY INNOCENTS. 


singularly infelicitous and wholly inaccurate child’s nerveful fingers; they speak, too, of 
phrase of “fumbling lines,” as applied to rapid execution, and Daphne never makes 
some of these pictures. Contrariwise, one any correction, or labours over an idea. 
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Among the more noteworthy of the draw- 
ings are those of “The Return from Calvary,” 
“The Taking Down from the Cross,” and 
especially the coloured picture of the “ First 
Easter Dawn,” with the three Marys and the 
two angels within the cavern of the tomb. 
‘*The Cross of Life” is an allegorical con- 
ception of a wide grasp, and powerful in 
pathos ; it might almost be thought such 
ideas could only have occurred to one versed 
in personal suffering. I can again only use 
the word “inspired,” as I try to read the 
details. 

It has been my good fortune to turn over 
many hundreds of the child’s pictures from 
the time when she first attempted to portray 
the Crucifixion at the age of three. Although 
sacred themes predominate, Daphne has 
made many ventures into scenes of fairy-lore 
or romance, and has occasionally let her 
fancy picture many of the bypaths of the 
“* Never-never Land.” And yet, with it all, 
Daphne is a bright-hearted, natural child, 
entering with spirit into usual games or those 
of her own devising. She has visited but 
few picture-galleries ; the majority of her 
ideas come from her own inner consciousness. 
But last spring she was taken one after- 
noon by her parents to see the great Miracle 


FIG. 2,.—A HEADPIECE, 


Play. On her return a whole series of strik- 
ing scenes were sketched with much rapidity 
and remarkable fidelity to the stage-grouping. 
From great scenes like this, or the stern 


tragedies that gather round the Crucifixion 
of the Son of Man, it is a long step to the 
tender simple beauty of the kneeling little 
one and the two guardian angels, as here 
reproduced. 


FIG, 3.—ONE OF THE END-PAPER DRAWINGS. 


If life and health are vouchsafed, there is 
surely a bright future before Daphne Allen. 
At all events, it has been a pleasurable 
privilege to draw attention to the wonderful 
powers granted to her in her childhood. 

Mr. Allen is to be congratulated on the 
effective simplicity of the letterpress. It 
consists, in the main, of brief illustrative 
stanzas from hymns and poems. 


Zam) 


Chere was FWctis ? 


By Mrs. C. KING WARRY. 


— 


|] AS HAKING into consideration the 
Yoho) } changes in the English coast - line 


; impossible to point to any place 
with absolute certainty as having been known 
to the ancients as the island of Ictis; but 
the pendulum has swung so long between 
St. Michael’s Mount and Thanet that it 
appears presumptuous to urge other claims. 
As the Isle of Wight is well known to be the 
old-time Vectis, it is difficult to believe that 
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Ictis could have been classed as a separate 
isle in the Itineraries rather than bracketed 
with Vectis as an alternative name, if both 
names had been used for the same place. 
Moreover, the “ancient causeway at low 
tide” once connecting this island with the 
mainland was too geologically remote to 
support claims to which its central position 
might otherwise have entitled it. 

That so great an authority as Professor 
Oman inclines to St. Michael’s Mount* 
causes one to think seriously before rejecting 
the claims of that locality ; but Mr. Salmon’s 
criticism seems just with reference to that 
small isle. He says: ‘‘The idea that the 
natives would have carried their tin across to 
this incommodious little isle for the sake of 
selling seems absurd, when we consider they 
could have sold it much better on the main- 
land ;’ + and this inclines him to the belief 
that Thanet must have been Ictis owing to 
its position with relation to the Continent. 
There is certainly much to be said in favour 
of Thanet when the length of the sea-passage 
was frequently a matter of supreme im- 
portance; but on giving the matter due 
consideration, it seems that one or two points 
against this theory have not been sufficiently 
emphasized, and to render this clearer it is 
necessary to pause and reflect upon the state 
of trade in general so far as we have any 
evidence concerning it, also to emphasize 
the fact that Britain was as yet anything 
but homogeneous—a factor of the greatest 
importance in settling any doubtful locality. 

According to Toland, the ancient Greeks 
knew more about these islands than any that 
came after, as trade became interrupted or 
quite abandoned. Later on Agricola con- 
firmed the accuracy of the earlier writers. 
Pytheas is called by Strabo “a most lying 
fellow,’’—though he has since been proved 
right. This is apparently because he had 
not seen Ireland, but Strabo himself con- 
ceived this isle to be north of Cape Wrath 
instead of west of Great Britain. Professor 
Oman thinks this voyage took place about 
-325 B.c., and tells us that Pytheas (who set 
out from Marseilles) was probably employed 
by a syndicate of Massiliot merchants to 
head an expedition into Atlantic waters, in 


* England before the Norman Conquest, p. 23. 
t Zhe Cornwall Coast, p. 160. 


order to see if anything could be done in 
the way of developing trade, where only the 
Phoenicians of Carthage had yet ventured to 
advance. From Cape Ushant (Uxisama) he 
struck across the Channel to Belerium, 
the Cornish Land’s End, where he “ found 
the people civilized, and ready to trade for 
their tin.” He then went on to the North 
Sea to try and find the sources of the amber 
trade. This work of Pytheas has unfortunately 
perished, and is only known to us by copious 
extracts in later writers. Poseidonius, 200 
years after Pytheas, gives us much more in- 
formation about the trade of Belerium, ‘of 
the working of tin . . . how it was cast into 
ingots of astragalus shape, of which two were 
the proper load for a beast of burden, and 
taken by the natives to the island of Ictis, 
where they sold it to merchants who carried 
it to Gaul, and sent it overland on pack- 
horses to Marseilles and the mouths of the 
Rhone.” 

Again, Professor Oman gives us ample 
proof of the mercantile habits of the Celts of 
Southern Britain, who excelled in metal 
work, “frequently enamelling with red inlay, 
and studs of coral and _ bright-coloured 
material were used to diversify the surface 
both of small decorative ornaments and of 
large objects, such as shields or helmets,” 
while “ geometrical. patterns were the main 
types of decoration alike of pottery and their 
metal work”; but the best proof of their 
trading habits is the adoption of a coinage 
‘at least 150, and perhaps more than 200, 
years before the Christian era.” 

Indeed, from various sources we have 
ample evidence of flourishing trade in South 
Britain from very early times. Corn, wool, 
baskets, pearls, dyes, etc., appear to have 
been exported in quantities as well as tin, 
and doubtless a flourishing import trade was 
carried on, not only from Southern Europe, 
but from the Baltic, especially as regards 
amber (from this latter place). Now, where 
trade is flourishing in a maritime country, it 
goes without saying that good harbours are a 
sine qua non, and the more numerous the 
tribes whose territory skirted the water, the 
more likely the friendly tribes would be to 
have some superior centralized spot of dis- 
tribution, for traders would certainly not 
cruise from one harbour to another, for 
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here baskets, there tin, or corn, or wool, as 
the case might be, if they could obtain their 
needed supplies from one port. The land 
journey must have been at this date far too 
difficult and hazardous from Cornwall to 
Kent. Apart from hostile territory, the 
dangers of the route itself, such as forests, 
wolves, hills, swamps, and rivers not always 
fordable, must have proved occasionally in- 
surmountable obstacles, to say nothing of 
probable enemies on the outlook for plunder. 
These objections seem to put Thanet out of 
the question as an embarkation port for 
western products. The Isle of Wight was 
needlessly far from Cornwall, when a more 
western place could supply a/most, if not 
quite, as favourable a Channel crossing. 

In Portland Isle we get an ideal situation 
for the south-west, and we put forward the 
suggestion tentatively that this isle may have 
been the Ictis of early times, and that the 
name was lost owing to the constant reference 
to the island as “the port”’; and this sugges- 
tion receives a certain amount of support 
from the fact that there is some evidence 
to prove that there was more friendliness, 
and consequently more solidarity, in the west, 
which necessarily increases commercial inter- 
course, and thus a port would be sought for 
within friendly territory, which would alike 
be convenient for housing wares and as a 
starting-point for a crossing, which in favour- 
able weather might be managed in one day. 
Again, Portland responds in every way to 
what we know of Ictis. The island (so 
called) stood well on the Ictian Sea; the 
“causeway leading out to the island” has 
only been rendered impracticable since the 
alteration of tides caused by the construction 
of the breakwater. The sea-passage from 
France must have been second only to that 
of Thanet itself (a glance at the map sufficing 
to demonstrate that it probably rivalled the 
Isle of Wight crossing). The old island 
traditions tell of vanished roads and long- 
lost landing-stages. Everything points to a 
port of considerable magnitude, perhaps 
down to the Norman Conquest, though 
piratical raids doubtless caused many a period 
of depression, and this view of a trading port 
gains considerably the more we study the 
direction of old roadways on the mainland. 

Antiquaries tell us that the old western 


road from Cornwall via Exeter, Bridport, 
and Dorchester, was probably a British track- 
way from very early times, as may have been 
the route from Silchester to Old Sarum (the 
old Portway), and thence by Badbury Rings 
and Maiden Castle to South Dorset. West- 
ward, northward, and eastward, roads con- 
verged on Dorchester, and then led due 
south.* 

Weymouth had no existence till much 
later, and the Radipole naval port for 
obvious reasons was improbably a trading 
port as well; indeed, it seems doubtful if 
this place were a port at all until so deter- 
mined by the genius of Rome. Again, those 
who had marketable commodities, and were 
merely temporary sojourners for bartering 
or for buying and selling purposes, needed a 
strongly fortified place wherein to sleep and 
house their wares ; and fortified strongly this 
gateway of Dorset must have been, judging 
from the remains of earthworks to quite 
modern times. 

If tin alone were to be taken into con- 
sideration, the argument in favour of St. 
Michael’s Mount would be much stronger ; 
but British exports, as before stated, were 
not confined to tin, and doubtless the 
Pheenician, and later the Greek, brought 
their own wares to dispose of, and would seek 
a central market, if such existed, as not only 
more profitable, but almost necessary, espe- 
cially if such market were the key or gate- 
way to roads which diverged well over the 
country, and, above all, which led to places 
so sacred as Stonehenge and Avebury must 
have been. Factors which must be taken 
into account were the religious and super- 
stitious feelings of early races, and these 
must have had a strong influence in the de- 
termination of certain sites. The Phoenician 
especially was intensely religious, and who 
can doubt that early traders would frequently 
make a pilgrimage to the sometime Mecca of 
Britain, either for thanks for successful trading 
or for the invocation of further favours, and 
leave special gifts at the great feasts, to pro- 
pitiate the sun-god, whether worshipped as 
Baal, as Apollo, as Mithras, or as one of the 
numerous Celtic deities ? 

It is, to say the least, highly suggestive 
that the western road from Cornwall to 

* See Codrington’s Roman Roads in Britain. 
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Dorset, as from Sarum to the same part, 
passed points dominated by the largest and 
most celebrated camps of the west. On 
considering the distances, it almost looks as 
though these camps were occasionally used 
for the more peaceful purposes of sheltering 
belated travellers, or merchants who might 
either be carrying rich votive offerings to the 
priests of the great central temple, or valuable 
wares to or from the port or market-place, 
and who could easily make a day’s journey 
with their treasures from one camp to the 
other, and remain in safety for the night 
before adventuring the next stage. It is 
noteworthy that the strongest of these camps 
are within easy distance from Dorchester, 
the point of converging or diverging roads, 
as though to be within hail of some place of 
importance in South Dorset, and this place 
was perhaps the key to the county. 

Whether Portland was Ictis or not cannot 
perhaps be proved at this date, and the 
suggestion must be taken for what it is 
worth. But who can doubt the importance 
which must have been attached to a port the 
trackways to and from which may have in 
part determined the positions of such master- 
pieces of ancient earthworks as Eggardon, 
Maiden Castle, and Badbury Rings? 





Mn the Mrnament called 
** Honeysuckle,” 


By CONSTANCE GARLICK. 


Illustrated by photographs taken in the British 
Museum by Miss A. A. TEMPLE. 
(Concluded from p. 293-) 
——___ 

E must return from this digression 
} to the consideration of examples of 
AZo palmette on painted Greek vases. 
os They abound on Red Figure vases 
of the Fine Art period, B.c. 520-400, some- 
times forming a wreath border round a kylix, 
generally in a group of three belowthe handles 
of amphorze. Sometimes a half-palmette 
appears at the corners of a square panel ; 
this last has a distinctly architectural associa- 
tion. One amphora has a neck ornament of 









alternate palmette and nymphea, the same 
composition which we have before remarked 
in the frieze of the Erechtheum. 

The amphora in this photograph (Fig. 4) 
is of the Black Figure period, but late in 
that period ; the ornament below the handle 
consists of a group of palmette and nymphea, 
while the necking is decorated with palmette 
only. 





FIG, 4.—BLACK FIGURE AMPHORA. 


The next example (Fig. 5) is still more 
ancient, but the design is fully developed. 
A little stalk below each fan is noticeable, 
for it is a complexity later on abandoned. 
We come abruptly upon the palmette’s first 
appearance in company with the Egyptian 
nymphza somewhere about 7oo B.c. At 
first they were added to the geometrical 
patterns which preceded them on ‘early 
Greek native pottery of Rhodes and Beeotia, 
and then, by the fourth century, superseded 
them. 

The channel by which both these designs 
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came to Greece was, no doubt, Phcenician 
trade in the Mediterranean. According to 
a recent writer on ancient pottery, ‘the 
term Phoenician represents that combination 
of Egyptian and Assyrian elements which 
filtered through that race into Cyprus.” The 
Phoenician craftsmen copied such designs as 
would make their wares acceptable to their 
customers, hence the combination of palmette 
and nymphea. 

There are some Pheenician carvings on 
ivory at the British Museum assigned to a 
date between 850 and 7oo B.c. The treat- 
ment of the palmette in these varies ; we are 
now in another stage of its development, and 


FIG. 5.—ARCHAIC PLATE. 


are palpably nearer its origin. In one ex- 
ample it is quite conventional ; in another 
the fan is clearly made of leaves, with clusters 
of flowers emerging from between them ; and 
a third example, a fragment only, shows a 
hand gathering fruit which hangs from the 
palmette. These ivories are in the Nimroud 
Gallery, Tables E and F; they are too 
fragile to be moved for purposes of photo- 
graphy. 

The Western peoples very highly prized 
the Assyrian needlework brought to their 
shores by the Phoenicians, and it is thought 
that the change in pottery ornament from 
geometrical to floral patterns is due to the 


influx of these embroideries. The palmette 
was certainly an important factor in 
embroidery designs. It appears bordering 
the robes of great personages in the Assyrian 
sculptures (see Layard, Mineveh and its 
Remains, pp. 46 and too, 1867). Hehn, 
in his Wanderings of Plants and Animals, 
says that “the ‘tunica palmata’ of the 
Roman magistrate, borrowed from the 
Etruscans, was bordered with the design 
from the date-palm.” ‘To give a Greek 
example: Daremberg and Saglio, under 
‘Pallium,’ figure a Demeter whose robe 
is thus adorned. 

We will now turn to the bas-reliefs of the 
palace of Ashur-nasir-pal, built 886-5 B.c., 
and that of Sennacherib, 705-626 B.c. 
Here we find the palmette just as we know 
it in Greek art, but now in close connection 
with its Nature origin, the date-palm. These 
Assyrian sculptures are indeed a kind of 
Rosetta Stone for the decipherment of the 
palmette. In scenes of actual life, hunting, 
war, etc., the date-palm is frequently intro- 
duced as part of the scenery, and there is no 
mistaking the tree intended (Fig. 6). One 


might think it was a specimen of Akkadian 
art, from its realism, and in this realism, we 
may venture to say, lies the secret of the 
strength and permanence of the derived 


artistic form. The leaves, generally nine in 
number, form a crown on the top of the 
slender trunk; the arrangement is sym- 
metrical about the centre, erect leaf. The 
leaves are compound ; this is shown by the 
stout midrib of each. The leaflets are in- 
dicated by lines, like the pinnz of a feather. 
These compound leaves of date-palm are 
called branches, ra Baia, in the New Testa- 
ment. It will be observed that the leaves 
spring from an enlarged rounded top of the 
trunk ; this is also a permanent character of 
the ornament, and one which differentiates it 
from the water-lily pattern. It is, indeed, a 
fact that the stem of the actual palm looks 
thicker at the top than it does below, because 
the broad, thick leaf - bases envelop the top 
like scales round a bulb; these die down in 
order of age, leaving the lower part of the 
trunk bare, marked, however, with leaf-scars 
and fragments of rough fibre. This condi- 
tion of the trunk is faithfully indicated by 
oblique lines which intersect. A fruit cluster 
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hangs on either side, below the leaf-crown. 
Two leaves are generally represented at the 
base of the trunk, and probably stand for the 
undergrowth of young trees or suckers. 

The conventional tree in the large figure 
bas-relief (see Fig. 7), like the realistic one, 
has a crown of large leaves ; the pinnz, or 
leaflets, are indicated, but they point towards 
the base of the leaf, not upwards. By the 
way, this curious detail may be seen on 
archaic Greek pottery, and in an Assyrian 





FIG. 6,—BAS-RELIEF FROM THE PALACE OF 
SEN NACHERIB. 


representation of a border embroidery. The 
leaves start from the familiar bulb-like top of 
the trunk. The trunk, or, more correctly, 
the caudex, is marked with inclined bars, 
forming chevrons, in place of the more com- 
plicated lattice-work of the realistic sculpture. 
No fruit clusters hang below the leaves. At 
the base of the caudex we find, as before, a 
pair of diverging leaves, curved however. 

We must now consider the additions which 
transform the tree into a large palmette ; the 
trunk is banded at intervals, and there is a 


similar band just below the bulb-like apex. 
These bands appear to be strips of material 
knotted round the trunk, for when the ends 
hang they take a festoon form, and show 
folds such as a fabric would if similarly 
treated. These bands from the crown, 
middle and base of the great tree connect 
it with the system of palmettes which sur- 
round it. Two ends appear on either side of 
the band which secures them. It is the 
band and ends which are the distinguishing 
feature of the palmette, and our last point 
must be to account for them. 

The bas-relief of the sacred tree is a 
representation of a temple scene—a mystery 
we might call it, since it was an ancient 
inheritance from the older Babylonian 
religion, grafted on to the Assyrian State 
religion. The date-palm was of less impor- 
tance to the dwellers in the fertile northern 
uplands than to the Babylonians of the great 
sandy river-plains. 

The tree can thrive in a sandy soil with 
torrid heat and scanty rainfall, if only its 
roots can reach water; for this reason the 
river-courses, now choked with sand, were 
from early times sedulously kept clear.* 
There is more direct evidence of the ancient 
cultivation of the date in Babylonia—namely, 
the very large number of varieties of the fruit 
existing ; it may be of every shade from 
amber to purple when ripe. 

From the point of view of human food, it 
has been so much improved in size and 
flavour that there is now a doubt whether 
Phenix sylvestris is the wild origin of the 
date-palm, Phenix dactylifera, or no. 

Such a change as this implies a special 
form of cultivation—namely, artificial fer- 
tilization of the flowers. It is this act of 
unique importance which is represented in 
the temple scene, but it is so disguised that 
we shall need to throw back light on the 
original Babylonian method from that 
adopted by the Arabs of the present day, 
in order to understand the details of the 
state ceremony. 

A few remarks on the botanical characters 
of the date-palm are necessary here. The trees 
are unisexual—that is to say, one tree bears 

* In this connection it will be interesting to watch 


the progress of the cultivation of th: date-puise by 
the river-courses of the Southern States. 
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only pollen-forming flowers, and another 
only fruit-bearing flowers. Unless pollen be 
brought to these last, they flower in vain. 
In the wild state the wind is the pollen- 
carrier, but though the pollen has special 
adaptations for this method of transit, yet 


Arabs store it, in case there should be a 
short supply the following year. 

The palm blossoms from February to 
March ;. the pistillate (fruit-forming) flowers 
are white and small ; as many as 12,000 have 
been counted in one cluster. These clusters 





FIG. 7.—THE SACRED TREE IN AN ASSYRIAN_BAS-RELIEF OF 886 B.C. 


in the case of isolated trees it fails of its 
effect. The pollen is produced in enormous 
quantities to make up for waste; it is 
powdery, not weighted by clinging into 
masses, and has an extraordinary vitality. 
As to this last peculiarity, it is said that the 


start from above the leaves of last year. 
The stalk of the whole cluster is somewhat 
flattened, and later on, when the fruit is ripe, 
it bends over and hangs below the leaves, as 
we see in the realistic palm ; but in spring, 
the time of the festival, the clusters are to be 
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sought among the leaves of the crown. This 
is plainly shown in the temple scene. 

The Arabs of to-day place a spray of 
pollen - bearing flowers in every cluster of 
pistillate flowers. One tree will supply 
enough pollen for many fruit-bearing trees ; 
there is, then, an economy of space in thus 
using all the pollen effectively. This work, 
however, is somewhat difficult ; the man who 
does it must climb tree after tree, and when 
near the top of each he has a delicate task 
to perform. Duhamel describes the opera- 
tion very graphically in his Zrazté des Arbres. 
He says: “ Le grimpeur prend une corde, 
dont il forme un cercle en réunissant les 
deux bouts par un nceud.” 

While climbing he rests the cord on the 
leaf-bases, successively higher and higher, till 
he reaches the level just below the crown. 
Here the band is made secure, so that he is 
supported, and at the same time has his 
hands free. 

All this lies latent in the Assyrian sculp- 
ture. The loop and ends, in origin a neces- 
sity, have become an adornment, like festoons 
of drapery, joining all the trees of the palm- 
grove for the festival. 

The chief actor in the far-off Babylonian 
time must have been habited to represent the 
wind, since he was doing the wind’s work, 
somewhat as we put the figure of a horse on 
a traction-engine. It is, perhaps, not too 
much to assume that this habit was like the 
one we see on the chief actor in the temple 
scene—namely, an eagle’s head-mask and a 
pair of strong wings. This probably regal 
personage holds in his right hand the cluster 
of stamen flowers compressed into a cone- 
shaped mass. He is inserting this between the 
upper leaves of a palmette. In his left hand 
he holds a bag with a handle of a convenient 
form for carrying the flower clusters when 
climbing. 

The treatment of the sacred tree with the 
interlacing palmettes suggests an original in 
metal-work, but this, like many other ques- 
tions in this short paper, can be only touched 
upon. 

A short note on the symbolism of the 
date-palm may be perhaps permitted, for it 
is unique in kind. Few people would now 
deny that it represented the Tree of Life in 
the Garden of Eden. The Jewish Encyclo- 

VOL. VIII. 


pedia, under “ Paradise,” gives many authori- 
ties for this view, Barton’s Semitic Origins 
among them. It appears again, as the 
parallel requires it should, in the heavenly 
Jerusalem of the Apocalypse of St. John. 
Between these two there is one mention of 
it, like a gold thread in a dark web—its use 
in the triumphal entry of Jesus Christ into 


Jerusalem. 
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WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


ESSQHE vast and historic Cathedral 
Reg em Church of Winchester is now 
)s.\Qu securely placed on_ indestructible 
foundations deep down on a bed 
of gravel. Seven years ago in the columns of 
the Antiguary referring to the state of the 
structure the paragraph commences: “ Bad 
news comes from Winchester ”—and sets out 
the critical condition of the church conse- 
quent on the defective foundations of the 
Norman and Early English building Bishops 
which, evident for several generations in 
transepts, retro-choir, and other parts, were 
jeopardizing the safety of the glorious build- 
ing. The late architects, the Messrs. Colson 
(father and son), and also the present 
capitular surveyor and architect, Mr. Nisbett, 
had drawn the urgent attention of the 
capitular body to the matter, and the result 
was the retaining of the expert services and 
advice of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., the 
eminent architect, and of Mr. (now Sir) Francis 
Fox, the expert engineer. The latter, who has 
been knighted for his wonderful engineering 
success on the new foundations, has stated 
that had the work been longer delayed the 
Cathedral would have become a ruin. 

A critical examination of the entire building 
—-one of the largest in the Christian world— 
revealed great fissures in the walls, the result 
of not going through the water-logged ground 
and the deep bed of peat to the hard gravel. 
Walls were out of plumb, the south transept 
as much as 4 feet. Buttresses had moved, 
and the elegant flying ones of Bishop Fox at 

2x 
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the east end had ceased to be supports. The 
south wall of the nave required support ; there 
were cracks from tower to beneath the pave- 
ment ; and even the enormous Norman and 
later crypts evidenced movement. No time 
was lost in commencing the great and un- 
precedented work of putting in imperishable 
foundations, and this was entrusted to the 
famous firm of Thompson and Sons of Peter- 
borough, who are experts in cathedral repairs, 
not “restoration”; that horrid thing has not 
entered into any part of the duty. The cost 
of the undertaking had several estimates, but 
the final outlay has been £ 113,000, all paid up, 
and we have preserved for many generations 
to worship in and reverence this gigantic 
historic shrine of history and burial-place of 
many Saxon, Danish, and Norman monarchs 
and princes. 

The remarkable employment of the diver, 
Mr. Walker, in every sense a grand type 
of Englishman, has been a unique item 
in the repairs; for to him was confided 
the difficult duty of moving the peat, etc., 
till gravel was reached, and of placing 
bags of cement, which done, the water, 
in places 14 feet deep, was pumped out, 
and sound material slowly built up on 
the cement. It is curious to know that 
the Norman builders only failed to reach 
the gravel in places by 18 inches. A few 
figures will give an idea of the work done; 
they are given us by Mr. Ferrar, the genial 
and clever foreman of the works for the 
above firm. The great tie-rods (wrought- 
iron), cast-iron plates, girders, and hitch- 
plates, which are not obtrusively seen, 
weighed 163 tons; 25,800 bags of concrete 
were used in the foundations, 114,900 con- 
crete blocks, and goo,ooo bricks. The 
grouting forced by machinery into the many 
fissures, some large enough to put one’s head 
through, totalled 500 tons, so that the vast 
structure, to use the Archbishop’s words at 
the royal service, is now a “ man-made rock” 
defying time. Besides this, the south aisle 
wall of the nave has been supplied with a 
series of arched buttresses, which, in addi- 
tion to the security given, are evident 
ornaments of the whole, and justified by 
Wykeham’s in the north aisle wall, where 
his buttresses hide the flat ones of the 
Norman masons. The entire west front, 


injudiciously repaired with soft stone fifty 
years ago, against the earnest advice of Mr. 
John Colson, has been repaired with durable 
stone by Messrs. Thompson, the cost, 5,000 
guineas, being the gift of the Goldsmiths 
Company, of London. Massive buttresses 
and piers support the south transept, which 
has been “shaky” perhaps since the fall of 
Walkelins Tower in the twelfth century. 
Its proportions are not injured by these in 
any way, nor by the tie rods. 

The thanksgiving services commenced on 
Sunday before St. Swithin’s Day, and on 
the festival of the famous Bishop the King 
and Queen of England attended the service 
in the structure where rest so many of their 
ancestors, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
preached to the enormous congregation. 
There were services all the week, and the 
event was a record one in Cathedral and 
City annals. During the seven years’ work 
not a single serious accident happened, thank 
God, to any one of the many workmen, 

W. H. Jacos. 


GS 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 


— 


As a permanent memorial of the 
celebration of its two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary, the 
Royal Society has printed, at 
the Oxford University Press, 

) collotype facsimiles of all the 
signatures of the founders, 
patrons, and fellows of the 
Society recorded in its first 
journal-book and the charter- 

book from 1660 to the present time. The 
volume of signatures (which measures 18 by 
14 inches) contains a photogravure portrait 
of Charles II., who gave the Society its 
charter, and a preface by Sir A. Geikie, the 
President. This memorial is now about to 
be issued by Mr. Henry Frowde, together 
with a third edition, entirely revised and re- 
arranged, of Zhe Record of the Royal Society, 
originally edited by.Professor Michael Foster 
and Professor A. W. Riicker. King George, 
it may be recalled, accepted the other day 
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specially bound advance copies of both 
books. 
# md 5 

The last sixty-four pages of the new part 
(Part IV.) of Book Prices Current for 1912 
are occupied by a record of part of the C 
portion of the Huth Library sold at Sotheby’s 
in June. The rest of C and the whole of the 
D items will appear in Part V. I have 
already noted many of the chief items sold. 
The detailed account in these pages of so 
many books of great rarity and interest 
makes most engrossing reading. The par- 
ticulars of some nine other sales are chronicled 
in this part, and include the usual variety of 
tempting bibliographical fare. An excellent 
reproduction of the title-page of Anthony 
Chute’s Beawtie dishonoured written under 
the title of Shore's Wife, 1593, is given as 
frontispiece. Only two copies of this book 
are known. One is in the British Museum ; 
the other, which belonged successively to 
George Steevens, Brindley, Perry, Jolley, 
and George Daniel, was in the Huth Library, 
and at the sale in June last was bought by 
Mr. Quaritch for £350. 


es SF S&F 
The members and friends of the Elizabethan 
Stage Society propose to erect a tablet in St. 
Leonard’s Church, Shoreditch, to the memory 
of Elizabethan actors who are recorded in the 
parish register to have been buried there. 
The list includes Will Somers, Henry VIII.’s 
jester; Richard Tarlton, Queen Elizabeth’s 
famous clown, and possibly Shakspeare’s 
“Yorick”; James Burbage, Richard Burbage, 
Gabriel Spenser, William Sly, Richard Cow- 
ley, and several others. 
ad ey & 

The British Museum annual Blue Book was 
issued on August 8. It records many im- 
portant acquisitions. The King, it is re- 
called, has been graciously pleased to deposit 
in the Museum the collection of music hither- 
to preserved in Buckingham Palace. It con- 
sists of about 1,000 manuscripts and 3,000 
printed books. There are eighty-one volumes 
in the autograph of Handel, with forty-one 
more in the hands of his amanuenses. These 
were presented to King George III. by John 
Christopher Smith, Handel’s principal amanu- 
ensis, to whom they had been bequeathed by 
the author, and they form the basis of all 


scientific study of Handel’s music. Another 
volume contains fourteen anthems and forty- 
six secular compositions in the autograph of 
the greatest native English musician, Henry 
Purcell. 


&* ~ & 
Under the will of the late Mr. Alfred Huth, 
the Museum also secured thirty-seven rare 
and important printed books and thirteen 
illuminated manuscripts. The Department 
of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts 
has acquired a Coptic manuscript of the first 
half of the fourth century, containing the 
books of Deuteronomy, Jonah, and the Acts 
of the Apostles, in the Sahidic dialect, which 
is one of the earliest Biblical manuscripts of 
any considerable size in existence. Another 
accession consists of two of the few surviving 
parts of the great manuscript Chinese Ency- 
clopzedia, nearly the whole of which was 
destroyed by the Chinese insurgents in Pekin 
during the siege of the Legations in 1900. 
se 
Several books of antiquarian interest are 
announced for early publication. Mr. Arthur 
H. Lyell’s Bibliographical List Descriptive of 
Romano-British Architectural Remains in 
Great Britain will be issued by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. Mr. Fisher Unwin 
announces an archzological and ethnological 
study, entitled Malta and the Mediterranean 
Race, by Mr. R. N. Bradley, who, from the 
results of his own and other excavations, will 
insist, we are told, on the importance of 
Malta as a pre-Aryan stronghold and the 
comparative purity of the Maltese themselves. 
This promises to be an interesting and sug- 
gestive book. Messrs. Barnicott and Pearce, 
of the Wessex Press, Taunton, make an 
appetizing promise of Somerset in Bygone 
Days, by Mr. William James Tate, whose 
materials have been largely derived from 
Stuart and Tudor State Papers. 


es SF & 
Anthropologists and folk-lorists and lovers 
of literature of every class will have noted 
with deep regret the sudden death of Mr. 
Andrew Lang at Banchory, Kincardineshire, 
on July 20, at the age of sixty-eight. The 
newspaper obituary notices have done full 
justice to his extraordinary versatility, to his 
humorous and deft handling of the pen, as 
well as to his genuine learning. A critic of 
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his own nationality has well said of him that 
he was “a scholar without pedantry, a master 
of light and polished verse, a profound student 
of folk-lore and anthropology, a journalist 
capable of all save dulness, the Admirable 
Crichton of modern letters.” The books 
that bear his name as author or editor may 
be reckoned by the dozen. In these pages 
may naturally be named his Custom and 
Myth, Myth, Ritual and Religion, The Secret 
of Totem, and Homer and his Age. Many 
readers will perhaps feel most gratitude to 
him for his share in the well-known masterly 
prose translations of Homer. 


&* xe & 
The new part (No. 4) of the Journal of 
the Gypsy Lore Society completes the fifth 
volume of a valuable periodical. Professor 
Robert Petsch contributes “ Fifty Welsh- 
Gypsy Folk-Riddles”’ (from the text of John 
Sampson), with Notes and Introduction. 
Mr. Arthur Thesleff’s “ Report on the Gypsy 
Problem” contains much interesting detail 
concerning the lives and habits of Russian 
and Finnish gypsies ; while a paper entitled 
“A Witch, a Wizard, and a Charm,” by 
Messrs. F. S. Atkinson and E. O. Winstedt, 
gives entertaining particulars of gypsy wizardry 
in England. The part of eighty well printed 
pages contains much other matter of interest 
to all students of Romany folk and language. 
& 
I notice with much regret the death of Pro- 
fessor Henderson, of Glasgow University, at 
the early age of forty-seven. His contribu- 
tions to Celtic scholarship were many. The 
Rev. George Henderson, after studying at 
Edinburgh, Oxford, and Vienna, was for a 
time minister of Eddrachillis, a Sutherland- 
shire parish. In 1906 he was appointed to 
the Chair of Celtic at Glasgow University. His 
publications were numerous. In 1896, in 
the ZLeabhar nan Gileann, he transliterated 
for the first time a considerable portion of 
the Book of Fernaig. A little later he edited 
the famous Irish saga entitled Bricriu’s 
Feast, with an English version. His latest 
works were Zhe Norse Influence on Celtic 
Scotland, 1910,and Survivals in Belief among 
the Celts, 1911. The Atheneum thinks that 
‘* he will in all probability be chiefly remem- 
bered as the collector and editor of the poems 
of John Morison, the poet-blacksmith of 


Harris, and the author of some invaluable 
papers contributed to the Ce/tische Zeitschrift 
on the dialects of the Highlands.” To the 
Antiguary of October last Professor Hender- 
son contributed a long review of the “ Mac- 
donald Collection of Gaelic Poetry.” 
& & &* 

The volume recently issued by the Oxford 
Press on John of Gaddesden and the “ Rosa 
Medicine,” by Dr. H. P. Cholmeley, contains 
much folk-lore matter, some of it rather novel. 
Gaddesden, who was born about 1280 and 
died in 1361, was the first Englishman who 
was Court Physician to an English monarch. 
His Rosa Medicine or Rosa Anglica, as it is 
more often called, is mentioned by Chaucer 
as forming part of the library of his typical 
physician. It was first printed in 1492 at 
Pavia, having been written about 1314. Dr. 
Cholmeley has done good service by publish- 
ing this account of the man and his curious 
work. I think the two following extracts will 
interest folk-lorists: ‘‘One of his numerous 
remedies for epilepsy is as follows. The 
rationale of it is interesting. After giving 
directions for a cuckoo to be roasted until 
it can be powdered, he says that the powder 
is to be blown into the patient’s nostrils at 
the time of the paroxysm and he will recover. 
Or the remedy may be used in food or drink 
either before or after the paroxysm. Again, 
the patient may wear the head of a cuckoo 
suspended from his neck, which will preserve 
him from the fall, or will at least retard and 
greatly alleviate it. ‘I have tried this remedy,’ 
he says, ‘with success in many cases of 
children who could not take medicine. And 
the reason for this doing good is that the 
cuckoo suffers from epilepsy every month, 
and therefore, according to some, it has a 
peculiar property of attracting the epileptic 
‘* materia ” to itself, just as rhubarb attracts 
the jaundice (coleram).’” 


es & 
Dislocation of the jaw Gaddesden describes 


as a rare accident. “It may occur from 
direct violence or from frequent yawning, or 
from trying to take too large a mouthful of 
anything. And therefore men bless them- 
selves when they yawn, lest this accident 
should happen, or even sudden death.” The 
mention of sudden death from yawning, the 
editor explains, is due to the belief that it 
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was possible for evil spirits to enter the 
system through the open mouth. 


a ad ad 


In connection with the London County 
Council’s work of indicating the houses in 
London which have been the -residences of 
distinguished individuals, a tablet of encaustic 
ware was affixed on July 22 to No. 9, Arling- 
ton Street, Piccadilly, to commemorate the 
residence of Charles James Fox, who lived 
there, probably from the early part of 1804 
until 1806. Three days later a tablet of 
Hopton Wood stone was affixed to No. 20, 
Soho Square, W., where Arthur Onslow, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, lived, 
probably from 1752 until 1761. 
: BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading. | 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


The /Journa/ of the Friends’ Historical Society, vol. 
ix. No. 3, contains a further instalment of the ‘‘ Thirn- 
beck Manuscripts.” Among the nine letters and 
papers printed are several letters to and from Margaret 
Fox, including an appeal by her to King Charles, 
undated, but probably written in 1684, in which she 
describes forcibly the sufferings of her husband’s 
followers at the hands of persecuting justices and high 
constables. There is also a quaintly formal love- 
letter, of October 26, 1681, written to Rachel Fell by 
her ‘‘ Truly affected Friend” Daniel Abraham. 
Among the other contents is an interesting account of 
an old paper showing the details of expenses incident 
to a Northern Counties Yearly Meeting, held in Lan- 
cashire in 1786. The meeting was held in a booth, 
and the account includes payments for levelling the 
ground, for providing rushes and sawdust for strew- 
ing, for watchmen and ale to resresh them, and for 
constables and their refreshments also. 


~ 6 


Old-Lore Miscellany, vol. v., part iii., of the Viking 
Club, has for frontispiece a view of Main Street, 
Lerwick, Shetland, from a water-colour drawing made 
by Sir Henry Dryden, Bt., in 1866. The notes 
include an interesting ghost-story—the legend of the 
White Lady of the Nursery in Clestrain. Among the 
articles are the continuation of Mr. John Firth’s 
graphic pictures of life in “ An Orkney Township 
before the Division of the Commonty”; ‘‘ Some 
Old-Time Shetland Customs,” by Mr. John Nicolson ; 


and ‘‘ Folk-Lore Notes from John o’ Groats,” ex- 
tracted from the Kirk Session Records of Canisbay by 
the Rev. D. Beaton. Among these extracts is one 
which tells us how a poor girl was ‘‘ ordained to be 
charged to the nixt diett for superstitious praying 
over hir mither’s grave ” ! 


Sad) 26 os 
In the Journal of the Cork Historical and Archzo- 
logical Society for the quarter April to June last, the 
illustrated account of ‘‘ Antiquarian Remains and 
Historic Places in Kinsale District” is continued. 
Dr. Robert Cochrane supplies the second part of his 
useful and lavishly illustrated ‘‘ Notes on the Struc- 
tures in the County of Cork vested in the Board of 
Works for Preservation as Ancient Monuments.” 
There is a short description, with two plates, of the 
little church at Aghowle, co. Wicklow, which “is an 
excellent example of the early type of church found in 
Ireland” ; and a further instalment of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Freke’s extraordinary “‘ Diary, 1671 to 1714,” is given. 





A AAAAAAAAAALAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


The summer meeting of the ROYAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE was held at Northampton, July 23 to 31. 
The proceedings opened with a civic welcome at the 
Town Hall, Mr. Stopford Sackville, the president of 
the meeting, and Sir Henry Howorth, the president 
of the Institute, responding. Later St. Peter’s, St. 
Sepulchre’s, and St. Giles’s Churches were visited 
under the guidance of the Rev. R. M. Serjeantson, 
Mr. St. John Hope also speaking at the two former 
churches. In the afternoon the members drove to the 
Eleanor Cross at Hardingstone, briefly described by 
Mr. Hope. This cross, standing on the outskirts of 
the park of Delapré Abbey, was one of those erected 
by Edward I. upon the route of the funeral procession 
of Queen Eleanor from Lincoln to London. Above 
the base, which is octagonal, are four canopied niches, 
each of which contains the figure of a Queen, facing 
the four cardinal points. The head of the cross has 
long disappeared, and at the time of the battle of 
Northampton in 1460 it was known as crux sine 
capite. The heraldic sculpture and the naturalistic 
treatment of foliage are noticeable points in its decora- 
tion. In the evening Mr. Serjeantson read a paper 
on the history of Northampton. On July 24 the erst 
place visited was Kettering, from which Boughton 
House, described by Mr. J. A. Gotch, was reached. 
The old house at Boughton was built about 1540 by 
Sir Edward Montagu, Lord Chief Justice in the rei 

of Henry VIII., the first of the Northamptonshire 
branch of the family who rose to eminence. Several 
of the family added to the house from time to time, 
but it was Ralph, first Duke of Montagu, who built 
the bulk of the existing work, about the year 1700. 
He had been Ambassador at the Court of Versailles, 
and on his return is said to have imitated that great 
palace in his new house. He completely overlaid the 
old building, of which, however, the great hall re- 
mains, although quite altered in appearance. The 
house is an extremely interesting example of the home 
of a great noble of the time of William and Mary, and 
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it retains much of the furniture and decorations of the 
period. There are, among other things, a number of 
fine painted ceilings by Verrio, Chéron, and by 
another and less skilful hand. The painted ceiling 
in the great hall conceals the remarkably fine open 
timber roof of the sixteenth century. Boughton had 
an unusually large and elaborate lay-out, figured in 
the Vitruvius Britanicus, and it was the centre of an 
extensive network of avenues, which stretched for 
miles across the countryside. Much of this splendour, 
including the garden statuary, has now gone ; but the 
canals remain, together with many fine trees in the 

ark, and some twenty-five or thirty miles of avenues. 

ext came Geddington Church, described by Mr. 
A. H. Thompson, and the Eleanor Cross, described 
by Mr. St. John Hope. After luncheon at Kettering, 
Rushton Church (described by Mr. Thompson) and 
Rushton Hall (described by Mr. Gotch) were visited, 
followed by Rushton Lodge, where, at the extreme 
end of the grounds, is the Triangular Lodge, a quaint 
building, symbolical of the Trinity, built by Sir 
Thomas Tresham in 1593-1595. Everything here is 
in threes. There are three sides, with three gables 
on each side; three floors, with three windows on 
each face ; each front is 33 feet long, and has a legend 
of thirty-three letters in the cornice. The chimney is 
also three-sided. There are many symbolical carvings, 
as well as a series of shields giving the heraldic history 
of the Tresham family. To Rushton Lodge followed 
Rothwell, with its Market House and church. The 
beautiful Market House, described by Mr. Gotch, 
which is a good example of the country mason’s 
endeavours to imitate classical models, is one of the 
three celebrated works attributed to Sir Thomas 
Tresham. The inscription upon the frieze of the 
lower entablature records the purpose of its erection. 
In the upper entablature is a remarkable display of 
heraldry, the arms being those of Sir Thomas 
Tresham’s friends. It is probable that the building 
was never roofed. It has been recently restored and 
converted into offices for a district council, and a roof 
has been added. An article on Rothwell Church, 
by Mr. F. W. Bull, F.S.A., appeared in the 4nii- 
guary, August, 1911. At the evening meeting Mr. 
Hamilton Thompson read a paper on ‘‘ Church Archi- 
tecture in Northamptonshire,” with lantern illustra- 
tions. 

The next day, July 25, the places visited were 
Liddington Bede-house and Church, both described 
by Mr. Thompson ; Kirby Hall, described by Mr. 
Gotch; and Rockingham Castle, described by Mr. 
Thompson. The Liddington Bede-house, founded by 
Thomas, first Earl of Exeter (d. 1622), was a manor- 
house of the Bishops of Lincoln. Bishop Burghersh 
(1320-1340) had licence in 1331 to enlarge and wall 
his park there, and in 1336 had licence to crenellate 
his house. The present house appears to have been 
built by Bishop Russell (1480-1494), and completed 
by Bishop Smith (1496-1514). The hall, with a fine 
wooden ceiling and much old glass in the windows, 
is on the first floor, with the kitchen below. At one 
end of the hall is the great chamber, from which a 
lobby communicates with the bedroom; various 
smaller rooms, now much altered, were at the other. 

Kirby Hall is the romantic ruin of one of the most 
beautiful of Elizabethan houses. It was built by Sir 


Humphrey Stafford of Blatherwycke; his name, his 
arms and cognizances, are carved on the stonework, 
as well as the dates 1572, 1575. He died almost 
directly the house was finished, and it was then 
bought by Sir Christopher Hatton, who, as well as 
his successors, added to it and embellished it from 
time to time. In the years 1638-1640 it was partly 
modernized with the help (according to tradition) of 
Inigo Jones. The original house owed its character 
and appearance to John Thorpe. The admirable 
detail of both periods is of unusual interest, as also 
is the plan, which, though much curtailed, still retains 
its most important features—the outer court, inner 
court, great hall, staircases, and several large rooms. 
There are considerable remains of the fine lay-out, 
which, though mutilated and ruined, are enough to 
guide the imagination. 

At the evening meeting Mr. R. A. Smith read a 
paper on the Hunsbury Hill finds, with lantern illus- 
trations. The objects found at Hunsbury Hill were 
on view at the Museum on Sunday, July 28. 

On Friday, July 26, an interesting round was made 
to Canons Ashby House, described by Mr. Gotch ; 
Canons Ashby and Byfield Churches, described by 
Mr. Thompson; Fawsley Dower House and Church, 
described respectively by Mr. Gotch and Mr. Thomp- 
son ; and Fawsley House, described by Lady Knight- 
ley of Fawsley. In the evening Mr. Gotch read a 
paper on ‘‘Some of the Great Houses of North- 
amptonshire,” with lantern illustrations. A full 
report of this paper, with about a dozen illustrations, 
appeared in the Architect, August 2. 

The places visited on Saturday, July 27, were the 
churches at Stanwick, Raunds, Higham Ferrers, and 
Rushden, all described by Mr. Thompson. In the 
evening Sir W. R. D. Adkins read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Story of Northamptonshire.” On July 29 the churches 
at Lowick, Woodford, and Irthlingborough (all de- 
scribed by Mr. Thompson) were visited, and also 
Drayton House, described by Mr. Stopford Sackville. 

The early manor-house probably consisted of a hall, 
with cellar and great chamber above at one end and 
kitchen offices at the other, and was apparently 
entered through a porch on the northjside, opposite 
the present entrance. The cellar, built about 1270, 
and vaulted in two alleys from a central row of 
columns, still remains with very slight alterations; 
the hall has been much transformed, but portions of 
the old walls are left, and the medizval roof is pre- 
served above the present ceiling. In 1328 Simon de 
Drayton had licence to crenellate the house; the 
outer wall of the present entrance courtyard may be 
referred to this date. The porch of the hall was re- 
built by Henry Greene before his death in 1467-1468, 
and its northern face forms the central portion of the 
northern front of the house. In 1584 the second 
Lord Mordaunt of Turvey added the north-east wing, 
with the long gallery on the third floor, and a vaulted 
cellar in the basement. The towers at either end of 
the north front were perhaps built at the same time, 
and two-storied buildings were erected against the 
north wall of the house on either side of the porch. 
The wooden dormer windows of these buildings and 
the stone cupolas of the towers ap to be additions 
of the middle of the seventeenth century. In the 
later part of the seventeenth century Henry Mordaunt, 
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second Earl of Peterborough, laid out the gardens, 
building the small banqueting-houses in the east 
garden, and decorating its walks and parapets with 
much handsome lead-work. He probably shifted the 
main entrance to the south side of the house; the 
outer gateway of the entrance courtyard is certainly 
his work. After the marriage of his daughter, the 
Duchess of Norfolk, with Sir John Germain in 1701, 
the south front of the house was transformed by the 
erection of the stately entrance facade, the general 
features and details of which are very unlike any 
contemporary English work. The architect’s name 
is unknown. At the same time the great chamber 
was remodelled, sash windows were freely introduced, 
and three staircases were made, one of which, at the 
south end of the Elizabethan wing, is a fine example 
of a spiral staircase of geometrical construction. The 
grand staircase at the north-east end of the hall has 
painted walls and ceiling, and an iron rail which, 
with most of the ironwork of the house and garden, 
may have been designed by Tijou. A new stair was 
made from the Elizabethan wing to the east garden, 
and the approaches to the house were provided with 
iron gates of great beauty. Sir John Germain’s 
second wife, Lady Elizabeth, before her death in 
1769, added the east and west colonnades of the 
courtyard, and built a chapel against its south wall. 
The last important work, in the later part of the 
eighteenth century, was the redecoration of the 
dining-room (on the probable site of the early kitchen) 
and drawing-room by Lord George Germain, who 
died in 1785. The delicate coloured plaster-work of 
the dining-room is in the manner of the Adam 
brothers, but the name of the artist has not been 
kept on record. Much discriminating restoration has 
been done within recent years. The whole house is 
a splendid monument of English domestic architec- 
ture, and contains a vast amount of furniture, china, 
etc., which has its own special interest. At the even- 
ing meeting Mr. T. J. George read a paper on 
‘* Northamptonshire Earthworks.” 

On Tuesday, July 30, Fotheringhay Church and 
Castle (described by Mr. St. John Hope) and the 
churches at Tansor, Warmington, Polebrook, and 
Oundle (all described by Mr. Thompson), were visited. 
In the evening Mr. C. A. Markham read a paper on 
ancient roads and bridges in the county. 

On the last day, July 31, the round included Brix- 
worth, Holdenby, and Earl’s Barton Churches, all 
described by Mr. Thompson; Holdenby House and 
arches and Castle Ashby, both described by Mr. 
Gotch; and Cogenhoe Church, described by Mr. 


Serjeantson. 
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The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the KENT ARCH £O- 
LOGICAL SociETy was held at Hythe on July 16 
and 17, under the presidency of Lord Northbourne. 
At the Town Hall a hearty civic welcome was offered 
by Alderman Scott, in the absence of the Mayor. 
The annual report was read and adopted, the Pre- 
sident remarking that an effort should be made to 
raise the roll of membership from 800 to 1,000. It 
was proposed to form a Record Branch. After the 
usual business had been transacted, the members pro- 
ceeded to Hythe parish church (St. Leonard’s), where 


the Rev. H. D. Dale (Vicar) lucidly described the 
history and features of the structure. The church is 
partly Norman and partly Early English. The Nor- 
man capitals of the pillars of the nave exhibit a rise 
in height, one above the other eastward, and nine 
steps raise the chancel floor considerably above the 
rest of the church, somewhat similar to the arrange- 
ment in Canterbury Cathedral. The chancel dates 
from A.D. 1216. The chapel of St. Edmund in the 
north transept was the meeting-place of the corpora- 
tion when the bailiffs were ecclesiastical officials 
under the Archbishop. The ‘‘parvise” or priest’s room 
over the thirteenth-century south porch was used as a 
council chamber until the erection of Hythe Town 
Hall in 1794, and still contains some of the town’s 
manuscripts. In the so-called ‘“‘crypt” under the 
chancel are 2,000 human skulls and 8,000 thigh- 
bones. They are of considerable antiquity, of both 
sexes and children. Two or three skulls bear traces 
of wounds by a spade or axe. This “crypt,’’ or 
under-croft, extends from south to north under the 
chancel, and Mr. Dale was of opinion that it had 
been used in pre-Reformation times for proces- 
sional purposes in a circuit of the church. A large 
sixteenth-century treasure-chest, taken, it was thought, 
from one of the Spanish Armada vessels, attracted 
attention. It now contains the church registers. It 
is decorated with tulips and roses in front, and the 
great lock, covering the whole of the lid, is splendidly 
wrought, and the massive key turns eleven bolts at 
one turn. After lunch the party left Hythe by motor- 
coaches on a visit to Lympne, for an inspection of the 
church (St. Stephen’s), the Castle, and Stutfall Castle 
(the Portus Lemanis of the later Roman period). 
The Rev. G. M. Livett, by the aid of a large scale 
plan, described the church, showing that the Norman 
central tower, with its round arches and pointed 
western arch, had formed the west end of the edifice 
before the nave had been erected, when the western 
arch had been altered to a pointed one to suit require- 
ments. Mr. A. Vallance described Lympne Castle 
in the courtyard, and the party then inspected the 
interior. During the last few years the castle has 
been greatly altered and added to in order to adapt 
it to modern requirements. Unfortunately, the Roman 
castrum at Stutfall was only viewed from Lympne 
Hill, and no opportunity offered for its closer inspec- 
tion. Mr. Livett briefly described it in a paper pre- 
pared by Mr. St. John Hope. Time did not allow of 
various new points to be discussed, to the regret of 
not a few of the members. Proceeding to Saltwood 
the party were as kindly, as unexpectedly, invited to 
tea by the Rev. Canon Galpin on the Rectory lawn, 
and the church (SS. Peter and Paul), withits brasses, 
was inspected. The western tower shows some Nor- 
man work. Saltwood Castle was the next item, to 
which the members were invited by Mrs. Deedes, 
who there joined the party. After an inspection of 
the ruins Mr. H. Sands read a long historical paper. 
The murderers of Archbishop A’ Becket slept here on 
their way from France to Canterbury before the murder. 
There appears to have been no regular keep. There 
were defensive works, ditches, and walls, on at least 
three sides, surrounding the oval inner lines of the 
castle walls and towers, the principal buildings being 
on the south-west. The inner gateway was rebuilt as 
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a residence in 1882, but the rest of the walls, towers, 
barbican gateway, and ditches, are in ruins. In the 
evening at Hythe, after dinner, Dr. F. G. Parsons 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Bones in the Crypt (?) of 
Hythe Church,” and the Rev. H. D. Dale followed 
with an interesting account of ‘‘The Hythe Town 
Documents.” Mr. R. J. Fynmore spoke on ‘ The 
Preservation of Sandgate Castle ” as a national monu- 
ment, and Dr. Cock exhibited the earliest known 
complete plan of Romney Marsh from the manuscripts 
of Matthew Powker, 1617, now in the Museum at 
Maidstone, copies of which he generously presented 
to all the members present. 

Assembling at Hythe on the second day, the 
members proceeded to inspect the Church of SS. 
Mary and Radigund, at Postling, the tower of which 
is one of very few in this part of Kent having a 
stone spire. Nave and chancel are eleventh century, 
with extension of the latter in the fourteenth. A 
stone in the chancel north wall records the conse- 
cration on the feast of St. Eusebius, but the year 
is unrecorded. Proceeding to Lyminge, the Rev. 
E. Woodruff described the Saxon remains and the 
church. He further described the parish church( SS. 
Mary and Ethelburga), the foundations of which 
were probably of the time of Archbishop Lanfranc, 
and had undergone various alterations and additions. 
Mr. Whitley remarked that during the last ten years 
very few, if any, Roman or Saxon brooches, fibule, 
and the like, had been found in the churchyard and 
site of the nunnery, but a few slight foundations of 
walls had been come across. The chief source of the 
Nailborne Brook came out of the rock at ‘‘ St. Ethel- 
burga’s Well” to the east of the church, and suggested 
an early baptistery. Some teeth and bones of the red 
deer and early horse, together with palzolithic flint 
implements, had lately been found in the field adjoin- 
ing the churchyard. After lunch at the Coach and 
Horses, Westhanger House was visited, where Mr. 
G. Clinch described the buildings and history, and a 
visit to Aldington Church and Manor House concluded 


the programme. 
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A special meeting of the CoNGREss OF ARCH#O- 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES was held on July 22 to consider 
the question of the inclusion of ecclesiastical buildings 
in all sections of the Bill now before Parliament, 
relating to the preservation of ancient monuments. 
Sir C. H. Read, President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, presided. Dr. William Martin, Hon. Secre- 
tary to the Congress, presented a report dealing with 
his attendance at the Parliamentary Committee upon 
the Bills for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 
After discussion the Congress approved in general of 
the inclusion of ecclesiastical buildings in the Govern- 
ment measure, and further passed a series of drafted 
clauses insuring that faculties for alteration or restora- 
tion should not be acted upon unless the fiat of the 
Commissioners of Works had been obtained, such fiat 
to be issued without cost to the parties. Many 
instances of recent destruction, mutilation, and im- 
aged treatment of churches were given, and 

r- Martin was asked to forward these cases to the 
Joint Committee of the Houses of Parliament. On 
the motion of Major Freer, seconded by Mr. Ralph 


Nevill, the following resolution was carried unani- 
mously : ‘* That this meeting is of opinion that, as in 
Sweden, an inventory of movable Church property 
must be taken by the proper ecclesiastical authority 
(the Rural Dean might be such officer), and objects 
not in use must be carefully preserved.” 
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The seventieth anniversary of the formation of the 
YorRK ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY was celebrated on 
July 26 by a whole-day excursion to Kirk Hammerton, 
Allerton, Aldborough, and Goldsborough. A party 
numbering nearly 100 journeyed by motors to Kirk 
Hammerton, where they were met by Colonel 
E. W. Stanyforth, who explained the internal features 
of the Church of St. John the Baptist, and the restora- 
tion work carried out some twenty years ago. At 
Allerton Church Dr. Gayner described the Mauleverer 
brass and the wooden effigies in the side chapel. 
The monoliths, known as the Devil’s Arrows, at 
Boroughbridge, were visited under the guidance of 
Mr. Oxley Grabham. 

After lunch the party visited Aldborough, and were 
received by Mr. Andrew S. Lawson, who conducted 
them over the Roman remains in the Manor grounds, 
and also acted as guide in the museum of Roman 
antiquities and the famous mosaics, of which several 
examples remain carefully preserved ¢ situ. Mr. 
Lawson has recently excavated the foundations of the 
Roman house in his gardens, probably a guard-house 
at the western gate of the Romano-British city of 
Isurium. An interesting account of the fourteenth- 
century church at Aldborough was given by Mr. R. B. 
Cooke. A visit was paid to Goldsborough in the 
evening, where the Rev. E. W. Evans described the 


church. 
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The sixty-fourth annual meeting of the SOMERSET- 
SHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY opened on July 16 
at Wellington, under the presidency of Professor Boyd 
Dawkins, F.R.S. At the business meeting in the 
Town Hall, the President gave an address on research 
work, and on the use of museums. In the afternoon 
visits were paid to the parish church, the Church 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, West Bockland, and 
Gerbestone Manor, and in the evening the annual 
dinner was held, followed by a meeting, at which 
Messrs. A. Bulleid and St. George Gray supplied 
information concerning the Meare Lake Village 
excavations, and Mr. Bligh Bond spoke on “The 
Excavations at Glastonbury Abbey.” Dr. Allen read 
notes on ‘‘ Somerset Church Towers.” On Wednesday 
and Thursday, July 17 and 18, there were excursions to 
Burlescombe, Westleigh quarries, Canons Leigh 
Nunnery, Holcombe Rogus, Greenham Barton, 
Kittisford Church, Cothay Barton, Nynehead, brad- 
ford, Bishop’s Hull, Norton Fitzwarren, Milverton, 
and Langford Budville. Mr. Bligh Bond spoke at 
the churches, while the President and the Rev. H. H. 
Winwood described the geological formation at 


Westleigh. 
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The Dorset FIELD CLUB held a two days’ meeting 
at Marlborough on July 23 and 24. Marlborough 
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Castle and School, and Avebury Church were seen, 
under the guidance of Mr. Doran Webb. The 
wonderful remains at Avebury were described by 
Mr. St. George Gray, who has directed the excava- 
tions which have been carried out since 1908. In 
a most interesting address, which we regret we have 
not space to give in full, Mr. Gray gave a general 
description of Avebury, followed by details of the 
excavations and resulting discoveries. He described 
vividly how, in the excavation of the great fosse, 
centuries might, as it were, be measured by inches. 
Just below the turf they found Victorian and Georgian 
coins, at a depth of 2 feet Norman pottery, and at 
3 or 4 feet they struck the Roman stratum of silting- 
up, finding typical Roman pottery, brooches, etc. 
On getting down 5 feet they were beginning to find 
Bronze Age things. They might therefore imagine 
the antiquity of the things which lay at the bottom, 
at the depth of 22 feet. The fosse did not go down 
to the V-shape of many of their Dorset ditches, but 
was 17 feet wide at the bottom, and in many places 
as smooth as a billiard-table. It measured 53 feet 
from the crest of the vallum to the bottom of the 
fosse, and lying on the bottom they found many of 
those red-deer antler picks with which undoubtedly 
the fosse was excavated, and also the remains of the 
shoulder-blades of ox and horse which were used as 
shovels. They found little in the way of pottery 
actually in the bottom, but two flint scrapers and 
knives and other flint implements. What an im- 
posing sight it must have been when in prehistoric 
days that immense fosse was open all the way round ! 
They may have had processions making the circuit 
of the fosse. In the course of the work they also 
proved that the causeway leading across the great 
fosse into the circle lay between the two great stone 
portals, to which he pointed, close by the present 
modern highway. He proposed next spring to ex- 
cavate a section of the fosse on the other side of the 
road, up against the solid chalk causeway. 


ba aad) baa) 
On August 8 the NORFOLK ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocIETY made a very successful excursion in the 
Swaffham and Fakenham districts. The whole of 
the extensive journey was made in motor-cars. The 
places visited included Oxburgh Church and Hall, 
Castleacre Priory, and Houghton Hall. The parish 
church of Oxburgh, dedicated to St. John the 
Evangelist, dates as to its foundation from the latter 
part of the thirteenth century. Its square tower 
carries an octagonal spire, which rises to the height 
of 156 feet, and was rebuilt in 1877, after having 
been struck by lightning. The south aisle contains 
a chapel, built in 1573 by the Bedingfields, whose 
ancient connection with the parish is commemorated 
by several beautiful monuments. A terra-cotta screen, 
by which this chapel is separated from the aisle, is a 
fine specimen of Renaissance work. The ivy-clad 
ruins of the old parish church, of which the only 
parts now remaining are the north and east walls, 
are preserved in the rectory grounds. Near this 
interesting ruin, which contains a portion of an 
Early English window and part of a Norman pillar, 
many human skeletons have been found. At Oxburgh 
Hall, the seat of the Bedingfields, Mr. Walter Rye 


VOL. VIII. 


read a paper on “‘ The Hall and Manor."’ Dr. Astley 
spoke at the Castleacre ruins, while the famous seat 
of the Walpoles, Houghton Hall, was described by 
Mr. L. G. Bolingbroke. 
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At the meeting of the NewcasTLe SociETY oF 
ANTIQUARIES on July 31, Mr. R. O. Heslop pre- 
siding, the Chairman said they had received a most 
interesting collection of miscellanies from Mr. David 
Dippie Dixon of Rothbury. They included an old 
Coquetdale salmon lease ; old Coquetdale shepherd's 
crook (of extreme rarity, interpolated the Chairman) ; 
a cannon-ball found by a drainer 2 feet below the 
surface at Rothbury ; fragments of seventeenth-century 
pottery, found in the ruins of an old public-house in 
Upper Coquetdale ; a horseshoe, found in the walls 
of Thropton Pele, Rothbury; a horn, pick, and 
fragments of deer-antlers, found in Hepple Quarry, 
Upper Coquetdale ; a football stuffed with hay, such 
as was used at the old-fashioned football plays at 
Rothbury on Shrove Tuesday, which were discon- 
tinued in 1867; a lock and key of the old ‘‘ Kitty '’ 
(lock-up) at Rothbury; an agricultural mug, early 
nineteenth century; collections of old prints, old 
ballads, and old toy-books ; as well as a collection of 
fossils, collected by James Benson, of Reedsmouth. 

The papers read included an obituary notice of the 
late Mr. J. P. Gibson, of Hexham, to whose qualities 
and character Mr. George Neilson, LL.D., of Glasgow, 
paid eloquent tribute ; ‘‘ The Uncovering of a Roman 
Wall Turret on Limestone Bank,” by Mr. P. New- 
bold ; some notes on the ‘‘ Recent Discoveries on the 
site of the East Gateway of the Roman Camp at 
Wallsend,” by Mr. W. S. Corder ; and ‘‘ The Paine or 
Penalty Roll of the Manor of Alston,” by Mr. 
Richard Welford. 

Special arrangements are being made for the cele- 
bration of the centenary of the society next January. 
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The members of the BRIGHTON AND Hove ARCH0- 
LOGICAL CLUB, on Saturday, August 10, visited the 
typical Sussex village church at Litlington, which is 
situated about four miles north-east of Seaford. Mr. 
J. S. North, giving some interesting particulars, stated 
that he had not been able to trace any history of the 
building. Its history is buried in the churchyard, and 
the dedication of the church is not known. The 
church consists of chancel, nave, south porch, and a 
bell turret with a shingled spire. The remains of the 
original Norman church are two windows in the north 
wall of the chancel, one blocked up window in the 
north wall of nave, the south doorway, and the 
piscina. On the south side of the chancel are in- 
teresting Early English double sedilia. The low side- 
window was in the usual position, at the west end of 
the south wall of chancel. Mr. North explained the 
various theories as to the use of these windows. 

In the north wall of the chancel is a perpendicular 
altar tomb. Mr. North called attention to the fact 
that this cut into the splay of the Norman window 
above. He explained that this might have been used 
as an Easter Sepulchre, and said that wherever there 
was a sepulchral arch on the north side of the chancel 
it was reasonable to consider it as primarily an Easter 
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Sepulchre, even when it covered an effigy or other 
sepulchral monument. They knew from wills that 
an enriched tomb on the north side of the chancel 
was especially designed for the twofold purpose of 
serving as an individual memorial, and for the 
Sepulchre. Much interest was shown in a drawing 
Mr. North had with him, executed over one hundred 
years ago, in which could be seen the screen, rood-loft 
and rood in position, also the pulpit with sounding- 
board, all of which had long ago disappeared. He 
also drew the attention of the members to the windows 
and arches, which were built of hard chalk, a material 
neglected by the builders of the present time. After 
the members had inspected the parish registers, the 
thirteenth-century porch, the west door, the curious 
newel staircase, and the fractured stone with a double 
cross cut upon it outside the west door, Mrs, Seddon 
was asked to convey to the Rector, who was ill, the 
thanks of the visitors for allowing them to inspect the 
church and the parish registers. 

A move was then made to Lullington Church, Mr. 
North pointed out that nearly every county in England 
had a small church which was proclaimed to be the 
smallest in England. It might be of interest to mention 
some of these. The guide-book stated that the 
smallest church in England was in Kent, at Paddles- 
worth, three and a half miles from Folkestone. This 
church has a local rhyme: 


Highest ground, lowest steeple, 
Smallest church, poorest people. 


The highest ground was only 600 feet above the level 
of the sea, and the other ‘‘ facts” turned out to be as 
broadly stated. Another smallest church in England 
is on Brent Tor in Devonshire, which is on high 
ground, 1,100 feet above the level of the sea. 
This church has an area of 532 square feet. Another, 
at Wastdale Head in Cumberland, is 42 feet by 16 feet 
—672 square feet. Another is at Ventnor, St. 
Laurence, which formerly contained only 240 square 
feet, but has been enlarged, and now contains 360 
square feet. Lullington measures only 256 square 
feet, so is, as it stands, undoubtedly the smallest 
church in England. It is, however, only the chancel 
of an Early English church, built about 1220, which 
time and decay have removed. There is a piscina, 
also there are two Early English low side-windows. 


~< % 
Other gatherings have been the annual meeting of 
the CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION at 
Cardiff, July 23 to 27; the visit of the LANCASHIRE 
AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY to Leicester, 
July 20; the excursions of the HAMPSHIRE ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY to Ropley, Tisted, and Bramdean, 
of the East HERTS ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY to 
Watton-at-Stone, and of the East RIDING ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY to Burton Stather, all on July 24; 
the excursion of the YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society in the Wressle and Howden district on 
July 18; meetings of the Earthworks Survey Section 
‘of the BRIGHTON ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB at the 
valley entrenchment in Ewe Bottom, near Patcham, on 
July 20and August 3; the visit to Pontefract on July 20 
of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Society; the excursion to Hintlesham on July 20 
of the SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHOLOGY, and 


meetings of the same society on August 1 and 2 at 
places in the neighbourhood of South Elmham and 


at Southwold. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


MILITARY ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE MIDDLE AcEs. By A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated by 300 photo- 
graphs, drawings, and plans, Oxford: Universety 
Press, 1912. Demy 8vo., pp. xxii+ 384. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

This beok is a notable and thorough contribution 
to the history of the rise, development, and decadence 
of the fortified castles of England. The subject is 
treated of in an orderly fashion, beginning with early 
earthworks and Roman stations, continuing with the 
defences thrown up during the long struggles between 
the Saxons and the Danes, and then dealing with the 
stone castles and massive keeps that sprang up after 
the Norman Conquest. Thence we are taken through 
the transition period to the cylindrical tower-keeps, 
to the dwelling-house within the castle, to the forti- 
fication of the curtain, and to the concentric plan of 
the Edwardian castle. The concluding chapters deal 
thoroughly with the military architecture of the later 
Middle Ages, with fortified towns, and with defensive 
dwelling-houses. The indexes are admirable, and 
there is a most useful bibliography of monographs 
on particular castles. It is no disparagement to the 
initial and- excellent volumes on English Castles 
issued by the late Mr. G. T. Clark in 1884, or to the 
recent work of Mr. Harvey on Castles and Walled 
Towns, to say that Mr. Thompson’s volume at once 
steps to the foremost place on a subject which is now 
attracting renewed attention. There is no branch of 
English fortified work which is neglected or slurred 
over. For instance, the question of the fortified 
gateways of some of our larger religious houses is 
dealt with ‘after a satisfactory fashion. Reference 
is made to_ the fortified gateways of Tewkesbury, 
Bridlington, Canterbury, and Whalley. Licence to 
crenellate the last of these was granted in 1348. 
But by far the best example is the grand gateway 
of Thorney Abbey, Lincolnshire, which is of 1382 
date. Of this there are two plans and a good plate. 

As to the generous number of illustrations, we have 
nothing but praise of the photographic plates, though 
some of these are quite hackneyed, such as the un- 
attractive long flight of steps up to Carisbrooke Keep. 
Various striking and interesting views of this castle 
could have been readily obtained. The plans are 
good, and form a strong feature. The author supplies 
many text drawings. A few of them are scratchy and 
ineffective, whilst the drawing of the ivy-covered 
palace of Lamphey resembles a damaged bale of 
cotton-wool. 
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THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. By 
Francis Bond. With over 200 illustrations from 
photographs, and a series of ground-plans to a 
uniform scale. London: B. 7: Batsford [1912]. 
Large crown 8vo., pp. xxii+493. Price 7s, 6d. 
net. 

When Mr. Bond’s book on our cathedrals first 
appeared, it at once took its place as the handiest 
as well as the most complete and authoritative book 
on the subject. As English Cathedrals Illustrated, it 
went through three editions. Then Mr. Bond pub- 


rational view of the chronology of cathedral-building 
than he did in his earlier book. In that book he 
remarks: ‘‘ In conformity with Mr. Rickman’s nomen- 
clature, the attempt was made to thrust the history 
of every cathedral into his Procrustean framework of 
Norman, Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular 
periods. The result was disastrous. Such an arrange- 
ment is a wholesale perversion of architectural history. 
No cathedral was ever built in just four building 
periods—these and no other. In some cathedrals— 
é.g., Salisbury—there are less than four building 





THE ANGEL CHOIR, LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, 


lished his great work on Gothic Architecture in 
England, The preparation of that monumental book 
made him dissatisfied with the text of the cathedrals 
handbook. The result is the fourth edition—the pub- 
lication of which has been transferred to Mr. Batsford 
—a copy of which is before us, to the preparation of 
which Mr. Bond has brought the wider knowledge and 
more highly trained powers of analysis he has gained. 
Those who have known and used the book in its 
earlier form will hardly recognize it in its new edi- 
tion. The text has been to a large extent rewritten. 
Mr. Bond has wisely taken a broader and more 





periods ; in most cases there are seven, eight, or even 
more. In this volume the actual building periods 
are treated separately, and no attempt is made to 
cram them into arbitrary imaginary compartments.” 
The natural result of this more reasonable way of 
writing the history of the fabrics direct, so to speak, 
from the stones, and not according to a pre-arranged 
architectural schedule, is that the text gains enor- 
mously in vital interest. The reader watches the 
development, as it were, of a natural process, instead 
of the more or less successful noting of a mechanical 
sorting. The book is to all intents and purposes a 
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new work, even more readable and fascinating, and 
certainly more easily intelligible, than its predecessor. 
Not only in the application of the new method does 
the reader see more clearly how the building of each 
cathedral developed, but Mr. Bond is careful to 
supply also the why and the wherefore—a most 
important point, which in many cathedral handbooks 
has been largely or entirely ignored. There were the 
outer causes of building development, which depended 
upon social and political and ecclesiastical conditions, 
and there were the all-important inner causes of con- 
structional necessities, to which Mr. Bond does in- 
sistent justice. Not only is the text to a large extent 
new, but the publisher, who never allows his books 
to be illustrated perfunctorily, has provided for the 
complete re-illustration of the volume. There are 
illustrations now from over 200 photographs, many 
of them being from unpublished views taken by the 
author or his friends; while most important, perhaps, 
of all is the addition of a specially-drawn series of 
ground-plans of the cathedrals, reduced to a uniform 
scale of 100 feet to the inch. Serious study of a 
cathedral (or of any other building) is really impossible 
without a ground-plan ; and this most useful addition 
not only assists the understanding of the descriptions, 
but brings one building into relation with another in 
the most helpful way possible. We strongly recom- 
mend this handbook as quite the best handbook of 
its kind, whether for the use of students of architecture 
or for tourists and travellers. For the latter it may 
be noted that a special edition on thin paper and 
bound in limp cloth—making a pocketable volume— 
has been prepared. The book is thoroughly indexed, 
and its price is remarkably reasonable. As an example 
of the illustrations so lavishly provided, we are kindly 
permitted to reproduce one of the great eastern 
extension at Lincoln, which goes by the name of 
the ‘‘ Angel Choir”—‘‘apparently,” says Mr. Bond, 
‘from the angels carved in the spandrels of the 
triforium. It is, of course, ritualistically not a choir 
at all, but a combination of presbytery, saint’s chapel, 
processional aisle, and eastern chapel. A little too 
crowded with ornament, perhaps, and a little too 
squat in its proportions, it is yet the most lovely 
work of the age—one of the masterpieces of English 


Gothic.” 
* *k * 
ScoTTISH PROSE OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By John Hepburn 
Millar, M.A. Four portraits. Glasgow: James 
MacLehose and Sons. 1912. Demy 8vo., pp. 
xii+273. Price Ios. net. 

This handsome volume contains five lectures which 
were delivered in the University of Glasgow this 
year,’and which are here printed practically as 
delivered. Mr. Hepburn Millar reviews Scottish 
prose in the two centuries in the form of a running 
commentary on those writers whom he calls ‘‘ authors 
of secondary rank,” therewith tracing the develop- 
ment of the vehicle used. ‘‘We have seen at the 
beginning of the selected period,” he says (P. 265), 
‘*there was a Scottish literary dialect, how it 
gradually faded away into the vernacular of every- 
day life, and how it was supplanted first by the 
stately and measured Jacobean prose, and then by the 
less formal style of which Dryden is the -generally 





accreditedsponsor. We have watched the indefatigable 
efforts of Scotsmen of ability to write] idiomatic prose 
of the modern kind, and we have marked the gratify- 
ing success with which these exertions were attended.” 
Most of the greater writers have been purposely 
ignored, and the reader—the Southron reader at least 
—will surely come to the conclusion that the rest, 
even the select few here treated, make but a ‘‘ puir 
show for” Scotland. Religious dissensions cut deep 
in the northern kingdom, and the conditions were far 
from being favourable to literature. Yet, account 
for it as we may, the Scottish prose of the time, 
viewed as literature, is of no great account. Mr. 
Millar’s lectures must have been pleasant to hear and 
are pleasant to read, for he treats his subject, if a 
little superficially, yet with sympathy and with 
touches of humour. But he is really making bricks 
with rather an exiguous amount of straw. Here are 
the titles of the lectures: ‘‘ The Nightmare of the 
Covenant ”; ‘‘ Historians, Journal Writers, Devotional 
Authors”; ‘‘ Drummond, Lithgow, Urquhart”; “‘ Mac- 
kenzie, Fletcher, Walker, Wodrow”; ‘‘The Change 
after the Revolution ’’; ‘‘ The Three Great Figures— 
Hume, Robertson, Smith”; ‘‘The Endeavour to 
write English, Lord Kames”; ‘‘ Lord Monboddo, 
Campbell, Hugh Blair, Millar.” Some of these 
names will always command respect both south and 
north of the Tweed; others make but scant appeal 
outside Scotland. The fact that the best of the post- 
Revolution writers made ‘‘ indefatigable efforts . . . 
to write idiomatic prose of the modern kind "’ accounts 
for much failure as well as some success. They were 
writing in an acquired idiom, and great prose is not 
so written, Mr. Hepburn Millar certainly brings out 
the best points of those he handles with much skill. 
He makes the Boswell-like Robert Wodrow live 
again, while to Lord Kames he does the justice which 
has often been denied him. 

As regards Adam Smith, he seems a little inclined 
to exaggerate. Such sweeping statements as the 
following—‘ Petulant sentimentalists like Mr. John 
Mill are unworthy to unloose his shoe’s latchet ; 
while to mention ridiculous and inhuman system- 
mongers, like the late Mr. Spencer, in the same 
breath with him would be palpably absurd” (p. 183) 
—will hardly meet with general acceptance, and are 
out of harmony with the judicious and judicial tone 
of the rest of the book. But this is a slight lapse. 
The book as a whole is both entertaining and in- 
forming. The results are somewhat disappointing, 
but that is not the fault of the lecturer, who has per- 
formed a rather difficult task with much success. We 
have read every word of the book, and have enjoyed 
it, notwithstanding some lack of agreement with the 
writer here and there. 


*x* k 
ENGLAND'S RIVIERA. By J. Harris Stone, M.A. 
With 137 illustrations from the author’s photo- 
gtaphs. London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., 
Lid., 1912. Demy 8vo., pp. xii+492. Price 
I5s. net. 

The sub-title describes this handseme and sub- 
stantial book as ‘‘a topographical and archzological 
description of Land’s End, Cornwall, and adjacent 
spots of beauty and interest.” This is tolerably wide, 
but it does not cover the whole of the contents, for 
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Mr. Stone has not a little to say of Cornish folklore 
and superstitions and humour; of the old Cornish 
language ; of old Dolly Pentreath, who was by no 
means the last person to speak that language ; of 
loving-cups ; the mysterious meanings and properties 
of the number seven ; of the radium-mine of St. Ives ; 
and of sundry other by-products of his main theme. 
The book is indeed an encyclopzdia of the beautiful 
district of which it treats; but it would certainly have 
gained by compression—Mr. Stone has a weakness 
for digressions. It is thoroughly readable, however, 
and is bound to give pleasure to those who know the 
beauty and the archzological wealth of the district, 
and sure, we should imagine, to attract thereto many 
who have not yet seen the natural and antiquarian 
wonders which are so abundant. Mr. Stone writes 
from personal observation and investigation. He has 
tramped the district, and has visited the churches and 
crosses and prehistoric remains he describes, His 
hints as to the best way to get to some of the more 
out-of-the-way antiquities—old crosses are exceedingly 
abundant, but all are not easily got at—will be found 
very useful. We have noted one or two inaccuracies. 
Speaking of the fortified promontories so common in 
the Land’s End district, Mr. Stone remarks (p. 135) 
that ‘‘the Irish Celts do not seem to have similarly 
fortified headlands in their own country.” This is 
wildly incorrect. Promontory forts abound in the 
south-west and western counties of Ireland. Series 
of papers on such forts in counties Kerry and Clare 
have been recently appearing in the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. On pp. 
288, 289 we read that ‘‘the local artist, the village 
artificers in stone, wood, and metal, are gone for ever, 
and the fine work in our modern churches is done by 
imported Italian workmen.” This is far too sweeping. 
There is much excellent work still done by English 
craftsmen. The statement on p. 9 that the inhabi- 
tants of Tunbridge Wells “‘ are to this day an exclusive 
community of puritanically-minded, austerely simple, 
strait-laced, unworldly people,” will raise a smile on 
some faces ; and it is astonishing to find (p. 118) 
Mr. Stone still apparently holding to the exploded 
theory of a ‘‘leper’s” window. 8n p. 9 Outram is 
said to have given ‘‘the name to tramways.” This 
is quite wrong. ‘*Tram” was a northern and local 
name for a certain kind of waggon, and “ tramway ” 
was the road on which it ran, long before Outram was 
heard of. But these are slight blemishes in a good 
and useful book, which we have read with enjoyment 
from cover to cover, and which is well printed, well 
indexed, well produced, and freely illustrated. Mr. 
Stone’s camera has caught many things of which 
it would be hard to find an illustration elsewhere, and 
most of the reproductions of his photographs are very 
satisfactory. The book is, on the whole, so good and 
so useful both.to read and to shelve that we could 
wish it had been given a less catchy title. 


LANGHOLM AS IT Was: A History of Langholm 
and Eskdale from the Earliest Times, By John 
Hyslop and Robert Hyslop. Many illustrations. 
Sunderland: Hills and Co. 1912. Demy 8vo., 
pp: xvit+922. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This unusually stout volume cannot fail to give 
much satisfaction to the dalesmen of the Esk by its 


thoroughness and scholarly qualities. The introduc- 
tion supplies a well-written appreciation of the beauti- 
ful oe varied scenery of Eskdale, with its tributary 
burns. -The first part deals exhaustively with pre- 
historic times, with the several stone circles, the 
standing stones, the cairns and burrows, and the hill 
forts. The next section treats mainly of the period 
of the Roman occupation and the dawn of the 
Christiam era under St. Kentigern. In 1860 certain 
most interesting relics of the early Christian Church 
were discovered at New Woodhead, Canonby, which 
now rest in the National Museum, Edinburgh. One 
of the circular silver brooches was inscribed, Zhesus 
Nazarenus Rex. <A farther section carries the reader, 
in an orderly succession of chapters, right through 
the feudal and medizval periods, and deals freely 
with the castles and towers, the battles and long- 
continued bloody raids of the debatable land. The 
chapter on “The Kirks of Eskdale” contains 
some archeological mistakes. The sedi/ia from 
Canonby Priory, judging from the illustration, is 
certainly not “‘ Norman,” as here stated, and we are 
quite at a loss to know what can possibly be meant 
by ‘a grotesque piece of sculpture, supposed to be a 
piece of the chrismatory”! The Kirk records of 
Canonby are strongly impregnated with rigid Sabba- 
tarianism : “ July 19, 1713. The Sess. being informed 
that William Jackson in Bowholm was carrying a 
chest and a trunk Sabbath last order him to be sum‘*.” 
** July 26, 1713. Holehouse and John Elliot are ap- 
pointed to speak to James and Charles Russell anent 
their children playing upon the Sabbath day.” The 
rest of this substantial volume is chiefly occupied 
with the amusing and interesting posthumous reminis- 
cences of the elder of the two authors, written at the 
age of eighty-four. The illustrations are frequent, 
whilst the several maps and plans clearly elucidate 
the whole district. 
*x* * 
SouTH AMERICAN ARCHAOLOGY. By Thomas A. 
Joyce, M.A. With 26 plates (one in colours), 
37 figures in the text, and 2 maps. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Lid., and Philip Lee Warner, 
1912. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi+292. Price 12s. 6d. 
net. 

This is a companion volume to Mr. Handcock’s 
Mesopotamian Archeology, noticed in last month’s 
Antiquary, but the conditions of its compilation are 
singularly different. In the exploration of the remains 
of Babylonian and Assyrian civilization and culture, 
Britons have taken a very prominent part ; but with 
regard to South America, explorers of our own country 
are for the most part conspicuous by their absence. 
It is somewhat strange that this should be so. 
The South American fields are vast and tempting, yet, 
while Germany and France, and not least the United 
States, have all done much exploring work there, 
Great Britain has done singularly little. Most 
educated Englishmen have at least a slight knowledge 
of the revelations which have been made by spade and 

ickaxe in the valley of the Euphrates ; but very few 
indeed know anything of the ancient South American 
civilization, save, perhaps, what may be represented 
by recollections of certain pages of Prescott, or 
possibly by a slight acquaintance with the Hakluyt 
Society’s volumes of early Chronicles. Consequently, 
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for most of the readers for. whom this book is intended 
Mr. Joyce is breaking virgin soil. The literature of 
the subject is, as he says, very large; but for many 
students the bulk of it, being contained in foreign 
books and periodicals not translated into English, nor 
likely to be, is inaccessible. These facts are the 
measure of the value and usefulness of the volume 
before us. We do not know, indeed, where hitherto 
the student could have turned to find anything like a 
general or comprehensive survey of the cultures of the 
South American continent before the coming of the 
Spaniards. Mr. Joyce has done much to fill the gap. 
He has studied the early Spanish chroniclers in the 
light of the latter-day discoveries by archzological 
explorers, with most interesting results. The reader 
of this book will find abundant light shed on dark 
places. There are plenty of dark places left, and 
there is yet a world of exploration and excavation 
which needs to be accomplished ; but the student can 
now get at least a general idea, not only of the pre- 
Spanish history both of the Andean and coast peoples 
and of those of the plains, but also of their modes of 
government, of their arts and crafts, and of their 
daily lives, and of the ideas by which they were 
moved. It is impossible to refer to the contents ot 
the book in detail. They represent an immense 
amount of research and of hard labour, while the treat- 
ment both of historical incidents and problems, and 
of the numerous archeological remains which have 
been discovered, is most suggestive and illuminating. 
We can promise archzological students a very rich 
feast in this full and handsome volume. Not the 
least useful function of the book, it may be noted, is 
its revelation of the existing gaps in our knowledge of 
South American archeology—gaps which Mr. Joyce 
usefully summarizes in an appendix, which includes a 
brief bibliography. Mr. Joyce has presumably been 
unwilling to encumber his pages with footnotes ; but 
archeological readers will regret the absence of 
references. The numerous illustrations are nearly all 
of archeological relics—pottery, masonry, feather- 
work, textiles, stone and copper axes, and the like— 
and are of the greatest value as aids to the text. The 
book deserves a more elaborate index than it has been 


provided with. 
* * * 


NorTes ON THE PARISH CHURCH OF LYMINGTON. 
By Charles Bostock, M.A., Vicar, and Edward 
Hapgood. With forty-two illustrations. Ly- 
mington: C. 7. King, 1912. Crown 4to., pp. 
x+99. Price 3s. net. 

It is a pleasure to the writer of this short notice to 
be able to recommend this excellent book with much 
cordiality. In past years the church of Lymington, 
notwithstanding comparatively modern mutilations 
and curtailments, has been to him—as doubtless to 
thousands of other visitors to the New Forest and the 
Isle of Wight—a source of considerable attraction. 
It has recently undergone (1910-11) a praiseworthy 
and careful restoration under its new Vicar. The 
Vicar, with the assistance of a coll e, has now 
produced an exceptionally complete study of the 
evolution of the church and its fabric, together with a 
variety of supplementary details. It is satisfactory to 
note that the chantry chapel of Buckland, a hamlet 





of the parish, is not overlooked either in letterpress 
or illustration. The only remains of the fabric 
now extant are an old stone threelight mutilated 
window and three carved heads built into a brick 
stable of some age. The heads, from my recollection 
of them, and from the enlarged drawing of one of 
them here given, are of early fourteenth-century date, 
and the window early sixteenth century. Many 
interesting extracts are given from the registers, 
which begin in 1658, and from the wardens’ accounts, 
which begin in 1669. The following is a remarkable 
entry in the former: ‘‘1735, May 20th, Samuel 
Baldwyn, Esq., sojourner in this Parish, was im- 
mersed without the Needles in Scratcher’s Bay, sans 
cerémonie.’’ The parish accounts disprove, like 
scores of others, the error of the common’supposition 
that the revival of the term ‘‘altar” was due to the 
Oxford Movement. ‘‘ Altar” is of frequent occur- 
rence in the eighteenth-century accounts of Lymington. 
In 1792 is the entry, ‘‘ 7 candlesticks for the Altar 7°.” 
The worth and general interest of this volume ought 
to secure for it a ready sale, and this will surely 
be furthered by its astonishingly modest price. — 
J. CHARLES Cox. 
* * * 


THE LORDSHIP OF PAISLEY: Being the Accompt of 
Charge and Discharge for the years 1757, 1758, 
1759, and 1760. Edited by W. M. Metcalfe, 
D.D. Paisley: Alexander Gardner, 1912. 
Demy 8vo., pp. Ixii+97. Price 6s. net. 

These rentals and accounts between Thomas, Earl 
of Dundonald, and his factor, with regard ‘‘to his 
intromissions with the rents and feudeuties of the 
Lordship of Paisley for the Crofts,” of the years above 
specified, are but dry reading, but of a certain degree 
oflocal value. The introduction, however, gives much 
genuine information with regard to the great abbey 
church of Paisley, and the connection therewith of 
the Earls of Dundonald and their ancestors, from the 
time of the Bull of Pope Julius III., in 1553, sanc- 
tioning the drawing of the whole of the revenues of 
the abbey by Lord Claud Hamilton. It would have 
been better if the book had been given a more attrac- 
tive title ; the introduction takes up nearly half the 


pages. 
* *k * 


THE BATTLE OF BLOREHEATH. By F. R. Twem- 
low, D.S.O., F.S.A. With three folding plans, 
Wolverhampton: Whitehead Bros.,1912. 8vo., 
pp. xxi+37. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

For the first time the conditions under which the 
battle of Bloreheath was fought on Sunday, September 
23, 1459, and the real site of the fight, are here care- 
fully discussed and accurately set forth on well-con- 
sidered grounds, and in a particularly well-ordered 
series of sections. Colonel Twemlow has patiently 
studied manuscript as well as printed sources, and has, 
moreover, an intimate personal knowledge of the 
ground. He has, further, for years made a special 
study of the history and topography of the locality, in 
which he has lived for many years; and from the 
mass of information thus accumulated he has been 
able to throw new light on the conditions and area of 
the battlefield and its surroundings at the date of the 
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conflict. His results may be regarded as conclusive. 
The whole thing is clearly and thoroughly worked 
out, and the little book can be commended as a model 
of how such a footnote to history should be written. 


* *k * 

The Clarendon Press have issued in boards, price 
3s. 6d. net, a second edition, greatly enlarged, of 
Professor Haverfield’s British Academy paper on 
The Romanization of Roman Britain, with twenty- 
one illustrations. The original issue of the paper in 
separate form has been some time out of print, and 
the opportunity has been taken, not only for revision, 
but for considerable additions to both text and illus- 
trations.. Professor Haverfield writes with both 
authority and lucidity, and no student of Roman 
Britain can afford to neglect this admirable survey of 
the growth and development of internal civilization 
in our corner of the Roman Empire. 

x * 

Many pamphlets and booklets are on our table. The 
three parts of Mr. Thomas May’s careful and scholarly 
catalogue raisonné of The Roman Pottery in York 
Museum have now been issued in one stiff-covered 
booklet of 104 pages, with 24 good plates, which can 
be bought at the Museum, price §s. The York collec- 
tion is both extensive and varied, so that Mr. May’s 
thorough description, both general and detailed, will 
be most useful, not only to those who visit the 
Museum for purposes of study, but to all students of 
Roman ceramics. The plates are admirably done. 
The City of Sheffield have done well in issuing a 
Catalogue of the Charters, Deeds, and Manuscripts in 
the Public Reference Library of Sheffield, compiled 
by Mr. T. W. Hall, who will gladly send a copy to 
anyone who is interested so long as the supply lasts. 
There are, however, we understand, few copies 
left. An introductory note by Mr. R. E. Leader 
gives some melancholy examples of wholesale 
destruction of local documents, which it is to be 
hoped may lead to greater care in the preservation in 
-future of valuable materials for genealogists, topogra- 
phers, and students generally. The catalogue con- 
tains very many items of interest, and genealogical 
and topographical students in particular will owe 
‘many thanks to Mr. Hall for the thorough way in 
which he has performed his task. The catalogue is 
fully indexed, and has as frontispiece a fine fac- 
simile plate of the Charter of Leticia de Clifton of 
A.D. 1300. Local possessors of documents of bygone 
days should be encouraged by this publication to 
deposit their stores in the Public Reference Library, 
where it is clear they will be well cared for and made 
accessible to students. We are glad to know that 
the publication has already had an excellent effect 
in this direction. Messrs. Stephen Austin and 
Sons, Ltd., of Hertford, publish a handy little History 
of Hertford Castle (price 6d.), with frontispiece, com- 

iled by Mr. W. Frampton Andrews. Much has 
eae written about Hertford Castle, but most of it is 
in tomes of size and weight. Mr. Andrews has done 
well to prepare this readable summary of a very 
interesting story, which should appeal to residents 
and visitors alike. We have received Nos. 86 and 87 
of the handy and cheap Hull Museum publications 
(price 1d. each). No. 86 is the fortieth Quarterly 
Record o* Additions, illustrated, while No. 87 is a 


well printed and illustrated Guide to the new Museum 
of Fisheries and Shipping at Pickering Park, Hull. 
Both are prepared by the curator, Mr. T. Sheppard. 


*x* x * 
The issue of the Musical Antiqguary (Oxford Press) 
for July completes the third volume of our contem- 
porary, and is an exceptionally strong number. A 
paper on a seventeenth-century musician, ‘‘J. W. 
Franck in England,” by Mr. W. B. Squire ; ‘‘ Some 
Sistine Chapel Traditions,” by Mr. R. R. Terry; 
and ‘‘The Woffingtons of Dublin,” by Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence, are three of the seven good papers which 
specially attract us. No. 3 of Aéstory (44, Fleet 
Street, E.C., 4s. per annum) is fully up to the level of 
its two quarterly predecessors. Papers on ‘‘ The 
People of Scotland 3,000 Years Ago,” by Professor 
W. B. Stevenson ; “ Knight Service,’’ by Dr. J. E. 
Morris ; and ‘‘ Medizval Commerce,” by Mr. H. W. 
Gidden, are among the contents. éstory is uncom- 
monly good value. Such a magazine should appeal 
to a very wide circle of history students. Serks, 
Bucks and Oxon Archeological Journal, July, has one 
of Mr. C. E, Keyser’s excellent papers, dealing with 
Harwell Church, with thirteen fine photographic 
plates, and other good matter. Conspicuous in the 
Architectural Review, August, are well-illustrated 
papers by Mr. W. R. Lethaby, on the remarkable 
sculptured cross at Ruthwell, and by Mr, E. H. Sedding 
on ‘‘Crosiers, Crosses, and Chalices.” There are 
also some beautiful reproductions of drawings of 
Syracuse, by Mr. H. C. C. Wach. We have 
received fascicule 11 of Répertoire d’ Art et d’ Arché- 
ologie (19, Rue Spontini, Paris), which continues to 
be a really wonderful contribution to the bibliography 
of Art and Archzology. The contents of periodicals 
and magazines, and especially of the transactions and 
publications of the artistic and archeological societies 
of many countries, are here carefully described, a 
brief summary being given of every article. The 
whole thing seems to us remarkably well done. 
We have also before’ us’ Rivista d’ Italia, July, a 
good catalogue of archzeological books classified by 
subjects, as French (from Merovingian times), Greek 
and Roman, Oriental. Prehistoric, Celtic and Gallo- 
Roman, with a short section on Numismatics and 
Seals, issued by J. Gamber, of 7, Rue Danton, 
Paris ; and a very varied catalogue of tracts, broad- 
sides, ballads, etc., from Mr. P. M. Barnard, of 


Tunbridge Wells, 


Correspondence. 
COUNTY LISTS OF CROSSES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


As an old writer on the subject of local stone and 
public crosses (see the Anmtiguary, 1887-9), I have 
been more than once consulted as to the best method 
of procedure in compiling a comprehensive county 
pe 5 Sy do not say a complete one, as that can 
scarcely be hoped for. It is almost superfluous to 
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say that the alphabetical arrangement (under towns 
and villages) is most satisfactory, and the more fully 
illustrated the better. I write chiefly with reference 
to the character of the data to be collected, a subject 
whereon it would be easy to become diffuse, but which, 
I think, may well be classified under four general 
headings, as follows : 

1. Existing crosses and remains of crosses. Under 
this head are included the fragments now and then 
unexpectedly brought to light in the fabrics of old 
churches and elsewhere. In every instance, if 
possible, photographs and measurements are ex- 
pedient. Where this is not feasible, estimates and 
approximate dimensions are better than nothing. 

2. Literary notices of crosses, whether the latter be 
still existing or since destroyed. Material under this 
head is mostly derived from such printed sources as 
the earlier local historical monographs, and from 
local and other topographical works, directories, etc. 
Even poetical references are occasionally worth 
scheduling. -Illustrations, where they exist, should 
be mentioned, and dates always cited. 

3- Documentary allusions, which in the vast 
majority of cases will be found to relate to erections 
that have long since disappeared. Citations of the 
boundaries of estates, and, indeed, all kinds of deeds 
relating to lands, as well as town property deeds, are 
fruitful in references to crosses. 

4. Place-names—whether still current or occurring 
only in documents—indicative of the former existence 
of crosses. Lists of field-names yield numerous items, 
while the ordnance and other county maps likewise 
bring many to light. Careful study of maps further 
enables the student to localize divers bygone erections 
mentioned in documents. 

A. STAPLETON. 

39, Burford Road, 

Nottingham. 

August 1, 1912. 


THE ‘*HONEYSUCKLE” ORNAMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

I have read the paper in the August Antiguary on 
the ‘‘ honeysuckle” ornament. I have always had a 
theory of my own on it—that it is from the horse- 
chestnut leaf. It has generally seven leaves branch- 
ing from one stalk; so has the leaf of the horse- 
chestnut. 


Westfield, 
Regent’s Park, 
Southampton. 
July 31, 1912. 


ANNE C, Warp. 


**MURDER STONES.” 
(See ante, pp. 240, 280, 320.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 


I send an extract which may interest your corre- 
spondent J. H. M. It is taken from Mr. Auden’s 


Little Guide to Shropshire : ‘‘The Cantlin Stone on 
the northern boundary of the parish (of Bettws-y- 
Crwyn) is a roughly-lettered, undressed slab bearing 
the inscription ‘W. C. Decsed here Buried 1691 at 
Bettws.’ 


The story says that W. Cantlin was a 


pedlar; who travelled the district and plied his trade 
among the hills, carrying with him a brass-bound box 
of trinkets and cutlery. One day he was found dead, 
with his box broken open and its contents missing.” 


Joun D. Le Conreur. 
Rosedale, Beaumont, 


Jersey, C.1. 
July 22, 1912. 


THE ARMS OF GLASGOW. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Though not in the habit of troubling you with 
letters, I feel called on to point out that Mr. A. Wade 
in the August Antiguary has given an incorrect 
version of the story of the salmon in the arms of 
Glasgow. 

The proper account says that the lady (a Queen) 
received from her husband a peculiar ring at their 
marriage, which ring she entrusted to a soldier to 
keep. The King one day found the soldier asleep, 
and noticed the ring on his finger, and his anger being 
roused at the small value the Queen seemed to set on 
the jewel, he took it off the man’s finger, and, casting 
it into the river, went straight away to the Queen and 
told her he wished for it. She urged delay, but at 
once sent for it. Of course it was not to be found, 
and in great dismay Her Majesty applied to St. Kenti- 
gern, who told her to cast a fishing-line into the Clyde, 
and the first fish caught would have the ring in its 
mouth. This turned out as said, and the monarch 
was satisfied. 

In Scotland we know St. Kentigern under his 
name of Mungo (Welsh Munghu, amiable). Few 
Glaswegans would recognize the former designation. 
I understand the emblems are to be found in other 
parts of Scotland. For the truth of this I cannot 
vouch ; but they are found in England, notably at 
St. Kentigern’s parish church at Crosthwaite in 
Cumberland. 

The arms of Glasgow date back to before the 
twelfth century; but the motto (‘‘Let Glasgow 
Flourish ”) was only added before 1699. 

J. GLADSTONE GRAY. 
Edinburgh. 


August 2, 1912. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Eadttor, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment. 

TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing jes can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the “ ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 














